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EVENTS OF 


On the eve of the receipt by the Allies of the 
German Note, which is being presented as we go to 
press, M. Poincaré met the Belgian Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. A day of conferences, formal and 
informal, produced a jejune communiqué, but it is stated 
with some show of authority that a definite agreement 
was reached that the reply to the coming Note should 
be drafted, or at any rate discussed, by all the Allies in 
common. That is some advance on the position into 
which France forced Belgium when the last German 
Note was received. But while Belgium is pulling to the 
full limit of her ability in the direction of closer co- 
operation with this country, it cannot be said that France 
is doing much to make that approximation easier. Her 
canons of settlement, as stated with obvious inspiration 
by the “Temps,’’ postulate a complete remission of all 
debts owed by her to Britain and America; and there 
is a clear demand, despite the studied avoidance in Lord 
Curzon’s Note to Germany of all reference to the Ruhr 
affair, that Great Britain shall join in insisting that 
passive resistance by the Germans shall cease as a pre- 
liminary to any serious peace discussion. The point of 
such a demand is, of course, the necessity under which 
M. Poincaré finds himself to demonstrate the success of 
a policy which has palpably failed. There is no reason 
why this country should assist him in that, and certainly 
none why Germany should. 

* * * 


MeEanwaite, the effects of the Ruhr occupation on 
British trade continue disastrous. At one period trade 
was impeded as much by German regulations as by 
French in the occupied area. Now the Germans have 
removed all the difficulties they had created, while the 
French keep every barrier standing. According to the 
special correspondent of the “Times’’ at Cologne, no 
less than 100,000 tons of steel, the raw material for 
Clyde and other shipyards, are held up by the French 
authorities, though they were contracted for with Ger- 
man firms before the French soldiers had been moved 
into the Ruhr. The British Chamber of Commerce at 
Cologne testifies that everything possible has been done 
by Germany to remove obstacles in the way of trade 
between Great Britain and the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 


THE WEEK 


but the French refuse to allow the ordinary export of 
any goods, on the ground that the money paid for them 
would strengthen German resistance. So the old futile 
circle is drawn. Germany must pay. But she cannot 
pay if she is poor. But she must be kept poor lest being 
rich she should thereby become strong and refuse to pay. 
Meanwhile, France loads her Budget with debt, which 
she has no hesitation in increasing by loans for military 
purposes to her associates in Eastern Europe. 
* * * 

Tae Soviet Government’s delay in replying to 
Lord Curzon’s Note of May 29th, which, though officially 
kept secret by agreement between the Foreign Secretary 
and M. Krassin, has been published in full in the 
“‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ may or may not have been 
due to a difference of opinion between the Commissars 
in Moscow and their colleague at present in London. 
That M. Krassin is doing his utmost to reach a satis- 
factory settlement is not to be questioned, and there is 
some reason to believe that Lord Curzon, having 
succeeded in three out of his four ultimatum points, is 
anxious to avoid raising insuperable difficulties over the 
fourth. The removal of the Soviet representatives at 
Kabul and Teheran is still demanded, but both the time 
and manner of the removal can be as Moscow wishes. 
Both enemies and friends of the Soviet Government have 
every reason to desire a settlement, for a breach would 
rally the Russian people increasingly round their 
Government, and destroy the possibility of any real 
commercial recovery in Europe. 

* * * 

France has returned an emphatic negative to the 
British proposal for an impartial inquiry into the work- 
ing of the League of Nations Governing Commission in 
the Saar Valley. In such a matter France has no 
status except as a member of the League Council; and 
the special position M. Poincaré seems to claim in his 
Note is in itself a tacit confirmation of the charge that 
French predominance, rather than League pre- 
dominance, is being definitely aimed at in the Saar. It 
seems likely that the extraordinary decrees issued by 
the Governing Commission will be withdrawn (their 
mere modification will not do) before the League Council 
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meets at the end of this month ; but the case for inquiry 
rests on the state of mind revealed by the promulgation 
of the decrees in the first instance, and their with- 
drawal now would in no way weaken it. The British 
Government is rightly standing its ground, and there is 
every prospect that Italy and several other members of 
the Council will support its proposal. The effect of the 
Governing Commission’s action has naturally been to 
stimulate German patriotism in the Saar, and mass 
meetings at Saarbruck (which the French Press has 
reported without the slightest warrant under the head- 
ing “ Anti-French Demonstrations’’) have declared 
unanimously for retaining their ecclesiastic affiliations 
with the German bishoprics of Tréves and Spires rather 
than constituting a Saarois diocese with a Saarois bishop. 


* * + 


THE opium discussions at Geneva have ended with 
credit to all concerned. At one stage of the debates in 
the League Commission the gulf that separated the 
American from the Indian attitude seemed too wide to 
be bridged. A breach would have been disastrous, and 
the British representative, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
worked assiduously, and with ultimate success, to avert 
it. The fact that the League Opium Commission exists 
to supervise the execution of the Hague Convention of 
1912, not to supersede it, is justification for the declara- 
tion, in which most members of the Commission united, 
that while they accepted the American proposals in 
principle, they were bound, temporarily, to regard the 
use of prepared opium in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention as legitimate. But the supersession 
of the Convention through the agency of an inter- 
national conference is nevertheless in sight, for it has 
been decided to convoke such a conference with a view 
to the framing of a new convention, the aim of which 
shall be, with certain reservations, to limit the produc- 
tion of opium and coca leaf, and the manufacture of 
their derivatives, to the quantity required for medical 
and scientific purposes only. The American delegates 
at Geneva have learned a good deal of the genuine diffi- 
culties of various Oriental countries, particularly India. 
At the same time, they have got their own contentions 
accepted in substance, and their spokesman, Bishop 
Brent, declared that the meeting of the League Com- 
mission marked the greatest advance ever registered 
since international action against the drug evil was first 
attempted. Pro-League opinion in America should be 
substantially strengthened as a consequence. 


* * * 


Tue new Rent Restriction Bill is a sincere attempt 
to face the facts of a difficult problem. It is divided into 
two main parts. The first part continues, until June, 
1925, the present rent restriction, with some important 
modifications. Houses which fall vacant are immediately 
to pass out of control, and landlords are to be enabled 
to obtain possession of houses which they require for 
themselves, their children or dependants, and their 
employees. The premium-hunter, moreover, who has 
made use of the provision of a few square yards of lino- 
leum or of the partial services of a hall-porter in order 
to evade the earlier Acts, is the subject of an inhibiting 


clause. 
a * x 


Tue second part of the Bill relates to the position 
after June, 1925. County courts, with the assistance of 
reference committees established by the Minister of 
Health, are to act as a buffer between landlord and 
tenant. Their powers will be considerable. They 
will be able to refuse or to postpone ejectment orders if 


they consider “ that the proceedings are harsh or oppres- 
sive or that exceptional hardship would be caused to 
the sitting tenant ’’; and will have power “to deter- 
mine what increase of rent (if any) is fair and reason- 
able, regard being had to the character and condition 
of the dwelling-house and the rents of similar dwelling- 
houses in the locality.’’ These powers, moreover, will 
continue in force until June, 1930, unless both Houses 
of Parliament by resolution terminate them earlier. 
This part of the Bill will throw a very heavy burden of 
discretionary jurisdiction on to the Courts, and only 
experience will show whether they can discharge it. 
It is easy to foresee that any inadequacy on their part 
for their task might result either in exposure of 
tenants to the fullest rigour of sudden decontrol, or in 
the carrying on of control itself in another form until 
the period of the Act runs out. But the words of the 
Act indicate fairly clearly what the Courts are expected 
to do. They are to prevent, not a general rise in rents 
to an economic level, but only the exploitation of 
decontrol above this level and the infliction of grievous 
hardship in special cases. 


* * * 


Major Tryon emerged creditably from the debate 
on the Ministry of Pensions on Tuesday. We are glad 
to note that the medical review of pensions is to come 
to an end this year, for by this time the large majority 
of disabled men have probably recovered as far as they 
are ever likely to recover. As for the remainder, the 
public would prefer to give them permanently a little 
more than the sums to which they are strictly entitled 
rather than spend the same money on the doctors 
who examine them. Major Tryon was also able to 
announce that the widows of ex-Service men whose 
death is wholly or directly due to the consequences of 
their war service are now being awarded pensions with- 
out regard to any time limit. The Ministry’s economies 
on administration have given rise to the suspicion that 
it was being niggardly towards the disabled. Doubtless 
there have been cases of hardship and injustice; with 
such a vast number of pensioners cases of that kind are 
inevitable. But much of the criticism of the Ministry 
has been definitely unfair. 


* * * 


THE discussion on Singapore in the House of Lords 
was marked by two important features. In opposition 
to the scheme, Lord Wimborne argued that the provi- 
sion of an adequate Air Force was more important than 
the development of the Singapore base, ard that the 
development of that base was opposed to the spirit of 
the Washington Treaty. To the former argument 
Lord Salisbury replied in effect that there was a point 
beyond which economy could not be allowed to affect 
defence ; the Government proposed to provide both the 
new base and an increased Air Force. As regards the 
Treaty of Washington, he contended that the ‘“‘ great 
friendly Powers ’’ with whom we made the agreement 
would interpret it strictly according to the letter; that 
we were entitled to do the same, and that the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in gambling on the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations. The effect is to confirm 
our impression that a big question of principle is 
involved in the Government’s decision. The arguments 
used by Lord Salisbury would plunge us straight back 
into the morass of unrestricted armament competition, 
from which we hoped the war had delivered us. Perfect 
safety is unattainable, but on these lines we shall be 
running the wrong kind of risks. If we are thinking 
about the future, it would be better to work for the 
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continuance of our present relations with the ‘‘ great 
friendly Powers ’’ concerned than to base our plans on 
the assumption of their breaking down. There is still 
time for reconsideration, for during the next two years 
the expenditure on Singapore will be small. We hope 
the interval will be used by Liberals to rally the 
opposition to the scheme. 


* om * 


For the second time within three months the whole 
jute industry of Dundee is at a standstill. In February 
a dispute arose at the Camperdown mills over the intro- 
duction of a different method of spinning, which the 
workers feared would result in a decrease of the numbers 
employed. The employers, holding the proposed change to 
be reasonable and according to the custom of the trade, 
and the strike to be an infringement of managerial func- 
tions, declared a general lock-out throughout the trade. 
After a month, a settlement was reached, providing for 
a resumption of work, except at Camperdown, pending 
a joint inquiry. On May 2nd this inquiry disclosed the 
fact that the proposed new methods of spinning at 
Camperdown had already been widely adopted through- 
out the trade, and the Camperdown employers there- 
upon demanded their acceptance by the workers. The 
latter still refused, and a second general lock-out was 
instituted on Friday of last week. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, the lock-out was lifted by the employers, and work 
has now been resumed except at Camperdown. This 
clears the way to a settlement, though since the lock- 
out began the Union has raised the whole question of 
the proper staffing of machinery under the various 
methods of spinning in vogue. Both sides are willing to 
have arbitration, but the employers will not have any 
other authority than the Trade Board for the industry. 
To this the Union is opposed, because its principal leader 
is not a member. A Trade Board is not a suitable body 
for dealing with this highly technical problem. It would 
certainly seem that the employers are taking a some- 
what arbitrary stand in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that the Minister of Labour, who is in touch with both 
parties, will persuade them to have recourse to the 
machinery of the Industrial Disputes Act, which in one 
or other of its forms makes more suitable provision for 
such a case. 

. . - 


Tue signature by the Governor of New York State 
of the Bill repealing the Prohibition Enforcement Act 
creates a situation of singular interest. It raises once 
more in an acute and dramatic form the eternal issue 
of States’ Rights. It presents the Federal authorities 
with an exceedingly difficult problem. And _ it 
goes far towards opening the door to the adoption of 
Governor Smith as Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency on a Wet, or at any rate pretty damp, plat- 
form. The New York decision does not, of course, mean 
that prohibition ceases to be the law in the New York 
State. It is the law throughout the whole Union, and 
must be till the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is repealed, which is pretty certain never to happen. 
What the decision does mean is that whereas the New 
York authorities have hitherto enforced observance of 
the law through their own large and efficient police force, 
that duty will henceforth devolve solely on the Federal 
Government’s agents, the New York police adopting the 
congenial réle of detached spectators. Since other 


States will undoubtedly follow suit, the whole question of 
what ‘‘ intoxicating liquor ’’’ is may be reconsidered. 
There is no demand whatever for a return to pre-1920 
conditions in America, but there is undoubtedly a grow- 
ing movement in favour of something with a little more 
body than the } per cent. liquor allowed by the Volstead 
Act, and Congress, by new legislation, is competent to 
increase the percentage. 


* * * 


In reply to a question in the House, the Prime 
Minister has stated that the Government do not deny 
that a ship entering the territorial waters of a country 
subjects itself to the jurisdiction of that country. Mr. 
Baldwin added, however, that, as a matter of inter- 
national comity, such jurisdiction is not generally exer- 
cised except to restrain acts likely to disturb public 
order. The Government had, accordingly, suggested to 
the United States that the new Prohibition Regulations 
should be discussed with the other maritime Powers, 
but the American Government had not seen its way to 
comply with this request. In view of the issues raised 
by the American decision, and the fact that they 
affect, in practice, the liberties of vessels outside the 
three-mile limit, the matter obviously cannot be allowed 
to rest here. The precedent created is one of great 
importance, and, if widely followed, might lead to 
serious restrictions on the freedom of international inter- 
course. No one desires that this country should seek 
occasions of controversy with the United States, but it 
is a matter of primary importance that the extent of 
jurisdiction in territorial waters should be clearly 
defined, and should be adjusted, if necessary, to the 
principles of international comity and to the conditions 
of modern commerce. It appears likely that the 
Government will be pressed for a further definition of 
their attitude, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
ready with a constructive policy. 


* * * 


Ir is an encouraging sign of an improvement in the 
Irish atmosphere that our Irish correspondent should 
this week have written thus :— 


“ Followers of lawn tennis in Ireland were greatly 
encouraged last week by an unexpected victory over 
India in the first round of the Davis Cup. The doubles 
match, which was played on Saturday, was favoured 
with one of the few hot days which have been seen this 
year ; and perhaps it was the sudden heat which robbed 
the Irish pair of victory at the very last moment. The 
tennis might have been better, but it was a terrific 
match right up to the end, and the spectators, of whom 
there were a great number, thoroughly enjoyed it. This 
entry for the Davis Cup and the playing of the tie in 
Dublin marks the first recognition in the world of sport 
of Ireland’s independent status. Henceforth the Irish 
Lawn Tennis Association will stand by itself; and it is 
a happy augury that it will include the clubs of the 
Six-County area as well as those of the Free State. I 
noticed with some interest that the Governor-General, 
who shook hands with the players before the beginning 
of Saturday’s match in the approved style, was not 
accorded any recognition whatever by the crowd. This 
absence of enthusiasm on the part of a section probably 
made up in large part of Unionists is a phenomenon 
which might repay careful study by the moulders of our 
destiny.’’ 
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LORD CURZON AND RUSSIA. 


Tue negotiations with Russia, whatever their outcome, 
provoke one interesting reflection. Two Governments 
have a serious difference. One accuses the other of 
molesting its fishermen while engaged in their lawful 
vocations in non-territorial waters; of maltreating its 
subjects and refusing compensation; of proffering 
insulting Notes to its diplomatic representative; and of 
engaging systematically in propaganda designed to 
prejudice the good order of its realms. Such charges 
have served often in the past as a casus belli. But in 
the present instance no threat of war, explicit or implied, 
has been employed. Its place has been taken by the 
threat to terminate the Trade Agreement,—in other 
words, by one of those ‘‘ economic sanctions ’’ which 
were to be the main coercive instrument of the League 
of Nations, and the effectiveness of which is the subject 
of much natural scepticism. In this case, it has proved 
remarkably effective; a fact which is encouraging, 
whatever criticisms may be passed on the details 
of Lord Curzon’s policy. 

Of the four main points in the original British Note, 
three have been virtually conceded by the Soviet 
Government, and over these no serious difficulty should 
now arise. The Weinstein Notes have been cleared off 
the ground altogether. So, in effect, has the three-mile 
limit, for no one is prepared to dispute seriously whether 
Russia should formally agree to leave British trawlers 
fishing four miles from the shore unmolested, or merely 
give orders to her naval authorities to take such a course, 
—particularly when Lord Curzon has acceded to the 
suggestion of an international conference on the whole 
question of territorial waters. Over the compensation 
claims, some misconception seems to have prevailed in 
Moscow as to the settlement suggested in Lord Curzon’s 
second Note. To the proposal that in the Davison and 
Stan Harding cases recourse shall be had to arbitration, 
failing the payment of a specified sum by Russia, no 
reasonable exception can be taken. Nor is there any 
ground for the indignation provoked in Russia by the 
requirement that other claims (obviously claims 
ejusdem generis) by British subjects should be dealt with 
by some appropriate machinery which it is proposed 
should be forthwith created. For the assumption in 
Moscow that this involves the admission of liability for 
loss of property, as distinct from personal detention or 
injury, there is no visible warrant. 

The dispute fines down, therefore, to the single issue 
of propaganda. The importance of that is not to be 
underrated. Soviet endeavours to create revolutionary 
discontent in Great Britain inspire merely amused con- 
tempt. It may be doubted whether even the return of 
the tempestuous Mr. Newbold to the House of Commons 
had the remotest connection with what is luridly known 
as ‘‘ Red ”’ gold. But Soviet propaganda in the Middle 
East is a different matter. Lord Curzon as a confirmed 
Orientalist no doubt tends to exaggerate its importance, 
but unscrupulous slanders assiduously poured into the 
ears of illiterate and credulous peoples may produce very 
serious results. What the Soviet Government, or the 
Third International as its unofficial agent, hopes to gain 
by such destructive tactics is beside the point. If such 
tactics are in fact being pursued, it is Lord Curzon’s 
business as Foreign Secretary to do his best to get them 
stopped. And if he has evidence that particular 
individuals holding posts in the Russian diplomatic 
service are guilty of deliberately fomenting such propa- 
ganda, he is within his rights in calling on the Russian 
Government to deal with them appropriately. Where 
he erred was in making the demand in his first Note so 


‘Europe. 


uncompromising that it would be hard to relax it even 
though the Soviet Government were to give satisfaction, 
as in point of fact it has done, on all other points in 
dispute. 

Even here, however, an advance towards an accom- 
modation has been made. The original British demand 
was that the activities of the Soviet representatives at 
Cabul and Teheran should be ‘‘ repudiated and apologized 
for, and the officials responsible for them disowned and 
recalled from the scene of their maleficent labours.” 
Moscow having, in its reply, omitted all reference to 
these specific charges, and suggested a general discussion 
on alleged breaches of the Trade Agreement (which con- 
tained stringent provisions for the abandonment of 
propaganda), Lord Curzon has so far modified his terms 
as to require merely an assurance that the officials will, 
‘“‘ within a reasonable space of time,’’ be transferred 
from their present posts to some other sphere of activity. 
There is no reason on the face of it why they should not 
receive spectacular promotion, if that would serve to 
impress the population of Moscow with a sense 
of diplomatic triumph. 

The most disquieting feature of the situation is the 
indifference with which our Government seem to con- 
template the prospect of ending the Agreement. A 
larger issue is involved than either trade or propaganda. 
Trade, it may be, in such a case would suffer little. 
Propaganda, the motives for restraint once removed, 
would be multiplied tenfold. But these are, by com- 
parison, secondary matters. The dominating considera- 
tion should be the effect which the denunciation of the 
Trade Agreement would have on the stability of 
Here there is no room for doubt. The links 
that bind the nations of Europe together can be 
tightened or loosened. The policy of this country is to 
tighten them wherever and by whatever means possible. 
The signature of the Trade Agreement in 1921 promised 
to be the most notable contribution to that process so 
far as Russia was concerned. Disappointing as the 
results have been, and responsible as the Soviet Govern- 
ment undoubtedly is in large measure for the failure, 
the denunciation of the Agreement to-day would make 
inevitably for instability, mistrust, and antagonism, and 
might conceivably precipitate armed outbreaks on the 
Russian borders. 

The last contingency is not fantastic. It is an 
unfortunate coincidence that the delivery of the first 
British Note should have synchronized so closely with 
the mission of Marshal Foch to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, the mission of General Lerond to Jugo-Slavia 
(where General Wrangel and all’the cadres of his army 
are still in being), and with the grant of a new French 
loan to Roumania. There is, in point of fact, no 
evidence that Lord Curzon’s action had any connection 
with France’s active prosecution of her Continental 
policy. It may be affirmed with some confidence that 
it had none. But it would be unreasonable to expect 
the most pacific member of the Council of Commissars 
at Moscow to believe that. And if, not three weeks 
after Marshal Foch had departed homewards from a 
Poland in arms, the British Government found it oppor- 
tune to declare the Trade Agreement annulled, one 
inevitable conclusion would be drawn, not only in 
Moscow, but in many other inflammable centres in 
Eastern Europe. 

Lord Curzon to-day has the opportunity of 
initiating a positive policy that may promote the 
restoration of stability to Europe as a whole. The 
Russian proposal of a general conference on points at 
issue between the two countries should be accepted in 
a reasonable form. There is nothing to be said for a 
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spectacular conclave with the Press of the world in 
attendance. Posturings and pronouncements will 
hinder, not help. The first step should be informal 
conversations between a British representative of lesser 
rank than the Foreign Secretary, but of higher than 
the British Agent at Moscow, and M. Tchitcherin or 
someone speaking with authority for him. If Lord 
Curzon’s temperament holds him back from such a step, 
the Prime Minister should take the matter up himself. 





THE STEEL INDUSTRY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL POLITICS. 


By W. T. LAYTON. 


Bic Business and the seamy side of politics sounds an 
engaging theme for mordant wit. But it is not the 
purpose of this article, for, truth to tell, popular ideas 
on this subject have very little relation to reality. 
Indeed, it is astonishing what a human mixture of good 
intentions, stupidity, patriotism or jealous self-seeking 
like the rest of us the great financier or capitalist of 
industry becomes when seen and studied in the flesh 
instead of in the distorting mirror of imaginative 
journalism. But though the leading business men of the 
world for the most part make very second-rate 
Machiavellis, nevertheless it would be foolish to deny 
that economic interests play a very great part in politics. 
This is particularly the case in the Rhineland of to-day. 

At intervals during the last few months, the Press 
in various countries has hinted, with an air of mystery, 
at attempts to form a great Franco-German coal, iron, 
and steel combine. This is a natural and not at all 
unlikely development. But we are getting into the 
region of phantasy when the conclusion is drawn that 
such a combination would wield overwhelming economic 
power in Europe, and prove fatal to the British iron and 
steel industries; while the story becomes definitely mis- 
chievous when it is suggested that through fear of such 
an amalgamation Great Britain has used her influence 
to prevent an industrial understanding between France 
and Germany. This idea is the reverse of the truth. 
Lorraine ore and German coke were, in fact, combined 
in the hands of the German Steel Cartel before the war, 
and Great Britain has, therefore, already had to face 
this particular combination of resources in circumstances 
which were very favourable for Germany. Preferential 
railway rates were in force for heavy traffic between 
Westphalia and Lorraine, export was encouraged at the 
public expense, and the whole organization was 
administered with high efficiency. It is true that in 
1913 the German frontier only included half of the 
Lorraine iron-ore fields. But it did include the largest 
and most up-to-date of the Lorraine steel works, and 
Germany was able to draw from the Briey Basin, just 
across the border, any additional ore supplies she needed 
without economic hindrance. But in spite of this com- 


petition, British iron and steel exports steadily 
increased. 
The resources of the Rhineland, comprising 


ore in Lorraine and part of Luxembourg, and coal in 
Westphalia and Belgium, constitute a single economic 
unity, and sooner or later the exploitation of these 
resources will, in the future as in the past, be carried on 
in combination. But this does not mean that Great 
Britain cannot continue as a great steel producer. Our 
natural resources of ore, it is true, are far inferior to 
those of the Continent; but we have been able to, and 
expect to, maintain our position in the steel markets of 
the world for two reasons which are as permanent and as 


definite as the natural resources of Westphalia and 
Lorraine. These are our cheap fuel supplies conveniently 
placed near the sea border, and the fact that we can, 
more easily than any other nation, draw upon sea-borne 
supplies of iron ore. On the other hand, the Lorraine 
ore is not very high in metallurgical content, the average 
being from 34 to 38 per cent. against an average of 
50 per cent. in the Spanish and African ores which 
supply the bulk of British imports. Again, there is a 
considerable railway journey between Westphalia and 
Lorraine, which must be made either by the coke or the 
ore; and finally the product has to be sent by barge 
down the Rhine and transhipped for ocean passage if it 
is to be marketed outside Europe. Thus, apart from 
temporary advantages in competition which may be 
given by a depreciating exchange, the economic condi- 
tions are by no means unevenly balanced. European 
competition must not be underestimated, but it will 
only drive British products from the world market if it 
shows greater technical excellence, unless, of course, 
either France or Germany should be tempted to start 
the old cutthroat game of subsidizing export. 

In these circumstances Great Britain is not likely 
to waste time trying to prevent this natural develop- 
ment, especially since by so doing we should be indefinitely 
postponing the prospect of a European settlement in 
which Great Britain is so vitally interested, and also 
should be inviting the antagonism of these great centres 
of industry. As a matter of fact, the policy of the British 
iron and steel trade is precisely the opposite. Before the 
war an international organization already existed in the 
rail trade which regulated markets between Germany, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, the United States, and 
some minor steel-producing Powers. The British steel 
trade generally is in favour of reverting to this kind of 
understanding, and there is little doubt that it would 
have been renewed some time since had it not been for 
two stumbling-blocks. Firstly, the erratic course of 
prices and of trade has made it difficult to find any firm 
basis of agreement, whether such agreement be for the 
distribution of markets, for stabilizing output, or for 
any form of regulating prices; and secondly, the political 
tension has made discussion on a purely business basis 
almost impossible. British steel-makers during the last 
two years have been in touch with Continental metallur- 
gists, and the discussions have made it clear that both 
the German and French industrialists recognize the 
difficulty—for political, personal, and economic reasons 
—in coming to any agreement unless the British steel- 
makers are a party to it. Lorraine and Westphalia will 
not exchange coke and ore unless they are certain of 
being free from internecine competition in the sale of 
their products. But whereas this exchange of material 
took place before the war within a single Customs 
frontier, these two areas are to-day in different Customs 
areas, and are united with quite different business 
organizations. The sale of Lorraine products will be 
governed from Paris, those of Westphalia from Diissel- 
dorf or some other German centre. If, before the war, 
the German Steel Cartel found it desirable to agree 
rather than to compete with Great Britain, Belgium, 
and America, the Rhineland industry divided wil] find 
this far more necessary—especially since Belgium, which 
has now drawn the splendid Luxembourg works into its 
orbit, is a much more important iron and steel producing 
unit than before the war. French and Belgian firms 
have some very intimate associations in Luxembourg and 
even in Lorraine; but Belgium and France, never- 
theless, constitute quite distinct Customs areas. The 
change in the balance of power is best shown by a short 
table of output and potential capacity. The last column 
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is, of course, an estimate open to dispute, but all estimates 
would show in effect that there are now three steel Powers 
of approximate equal strength in Europe, and that 
America exceeds the whole total :— 


CoMPARISON oF STEEL OvTPUT AND Capacity (MILLION TONS). 
Maximum Present Approxi- 


since rateof mate 

Actual the war in out- present 

in 1913. any one year. put. capacity. 
U.S.A. ... 31.3 42.1 (1920) 47.5 50 
Great Britain 7.7 9.2 (1920) 9.7 12 7 
France 4.6 4.5 (1922) 4.2 8.6 (9.6 of pig iron) 
Germany ... 17.5 9.0 (1921) ? 14 (12 of pig iron) 
Luxembourg 1.2 1.4 (1922) 9 2 
Belgium 2.4 16(1922) 22 25 


The figures for the Continent at the moment are 
ludicrously small. It is more noteworthy that, at its 
best, the combined post-war output of the Continent has 
never reached pre-war level, whereas England and 
America have far exceeded it. 

The French steel industry, whose policy is much less 
chauvinistic than is often assumed in Great Britain, has 
a twofold objective: (1) a commercial agreement to supply 
Westphalia with Lorraine ore, and for Westphalia to 
supply Lorraine with coke in the same proportion as 
before the war; and (2) that there should be an agree- 
ment with British, Belgian, and possibly American 
steel-masters, since French industrialists recognize 
that unless some such agreement is carried through, there 
will be an increasing tendency, already begun, both in 
Lorraine and in Westphalia, for employers to duplicate 
productive capacity. If this happens on a large scale 
the world’s steel industry will be upset by an excessive 
capacity for production. 
is to be carried out is far from clear. There are some 
sections in the French steel industry who would like to 
obtain a sufficient voting power in German works 
to give them effective control. Others envisage 
a simple agreement between independent groups. 
There are, indeed, mixed influences at work within 
the French Steel Trade itself. Those  iron- 
masters whose interests are purely internal or whose 
works are in Normandy or more distant parts of France 
are looking at affairs from a different angle from those 
who are seeking to create a great export trade. The fact 
that there are these differences is in itself an added reason 
why the metallurgical situation between France and 
Germany cannot be easily settled unless the agreement 
is international in character. It is clear that if we want 
peace and wish to hasten the economic restoration of 
Europe, an understanding among the industrialists is one 
of the essential conditions. 

But there is a not unnatural feeling of alarm at this 
prospect among liberal-minded people, who ask them- 
selves whether this does not mean the creation of a great 
international monopoly which may exploit the public. 
There are many answers to this, one of which is that 
of the American who said, in reference to the trust- 
busting campaign which was so popular in America some 
time ago, that he knew of no method of unscrambling 
eggs. In the case under discussion an international 
agreement is 4 natural development. The problem is to 
prevent such an agreement becoming anti-social. In 
this connection there are two or three considerations 
which may help to allay uneasiness. In the first place, the 
problem is so intimately connected with politics that no 
agreement could be carried through, or, if made, carried 
into effect, unless it were fully divulged to all the Govern- 
ments concerned. In the discussions which have already 
taken place it has been understood from the outset among 
each group of industrialists that all of them would dis- 
close to their Governments any agreement that might 


’ 


Actually how this agreement ~ 


be reached. But there is another consideration. Iron 
ore is found over large areas of the earth’s surface, and 
is converted by many processes into an infinitely great 
variety of products. Indeed, it is the basic material of 
the largest group of manufacturing trades in the world. 
But it is not standardized. The cleverest brains in the 
iron and steel industry have found it difficult to get 
control over any but a few of the more standard products. 
In the case of an International Steel Trust, the dangers 
of complete monopoly are less, and the means of checking 
abuse more effective, than in many other cases that might 
be named. But the problem of protecting the public 
is in principle the same as in the case of National Trusts. 
For this purpose there remain artificially stimulated 
competition, direct regulation, and publicity, and the 
greatest of these is publicity. 





IN BUDAPEST. 


In Budapest, under the sweltering sun, we make our- 
selves hotter by talk of Reparations and Loans, of the 
iniquities of France and the Little Entente, of the 
magnanimity of England, of the glories of that Greater 
Hungary which was and is to be; of the miseries and 
humiliations of that smaller Hungary which is. 

The uneasy gaiety which is even more marked in 
Budapest than in the capitals of other distressful 
countries suffered a momentary eclipse when the 
terms of the Reparation Commission’s Report were 
published. There was clearly general and deep dis- 
appointment. Casual tourists in hotels were button- 
holed and compelled to listen to the Magyar’s tale of 
woe—a tale in which great grievances and small jostled 
each other in tragi-comedy. We saved Europe from 
the Turks, and this is our reward! Our cornlands, our 
mines, our forests are taken from us, and across our so- 
called frontiers we see our enemies enjoying all that used 
to make us rich. And our army is limited to thirty 
thousand men. What is the use of thirty thousand 
men? And our people are starving. We have no port. 
We have not a single sanatorium for the sick. And the 
Czechs have Carlsbad! What can people like the Czechs 
do with Carlsbad ? 

Things cheered up somewhat after the Premier’s 
optimistic account of his mission. Count Stefan 
Bethlen’s graceful reference to England’s unselfishness 
was quoted, with a considerable amount of hand- 
kissing, to English travellets. The French were 
anathematized with as much bitterness as in Germany. 
What a terrible avalanche of hatred is gathering over 
the head of France! 

It is unwise to frame an indictment against 
a people, yet it does appear that there is something 
sinister about the Magyar, with all his attractiveness, 
just as there is about his beautiful capital. The fortress 
frowns down upon the crowded cafés and shops. The 
great palaces on the Buda hill seem to be biding their 
time, waiting till the turn of Fortune’s wheel replaces 
the mighty in their seats. The hangers-on of the well- 
to-do, hotel servants, cabmen, and so forth, are certainly 
sulky and often rude. They look tired and underfed, and 
are obviously resentful of existing conditions. One 
wonders whether they too are biding their time ; whether 
they would welcome a second Communist régime in their 
city. The children look less healthy than those of Vienna. 
It is difficult, in the course of a short visit, to get at 
the spirit of a place, yet nobody who travels from Prague 
to Vienna, from Vienna to Budapest, can fail to be struck 
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by the contrasts they offer—the pushful, hopeful, 
evidently prosperous Czechs; the weary, uninterested 
Viennese ; the actively, profoundly discontented people 
of Budapest. 

There is much Magyar propaganda, mostly of a 
futile yet rather pathetic description. The elderly bank 
clerk, who was cashing a cheque for me, pressed a morsel 
of paper into my hand, with the muttered request that 
I would show it to other English people. I read—it 
was exquisitely written in careful script :— 


“Our Imptorine Prayer. 


“In God I trust, 
In my native country I believe, 
In a godlike eternal truth I trust, 
In the resurrection of Hungary I believe. 
Amen. 


““Rump-Hungary is as a country nothing, 
Greater Hungary is a kingdom of Heaven.” 
During part of its journey from Vienna to Buda- 
pest, the train runs alongside the Danube, and 
I noticed that the further bank was thick with little 
wharves and sheds, amongst which loaded boats were 
creeping in and out. Peasants were at work on the 
shore. The nearer bank was all reeds and pools, with 
here and there a cottage, or a few children tending goats. 
While I mused on these things, my neighbour broke in 
upon my meditations. ‘‘ Look,’’ he said. ‘‘ I see you 
are English. Look what those Czechs have done to our 
river. That . . . is Czecho-Slovakia. This,’’ he pointed 
to the sunlit pools, ‘‘ is Hungary. Our Hungary is at 
least always beautiful.” 
ELeanor 8. Symes. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mucn as we all admire Sir Donald Maclean’s integ- 
rity of character, many Independent Liberals regret 
his introduction of the theological conception of 
‘‘ repentance ’’ into the Reunion controversy. No real 
difficulty arises from actions which have been taken in 
the past, except in so far as these give rise to doubt as 
to the character and outlook of the actors. Some of 
us would be delighted to welcome any National Liberal 
—even Mr. Lloyd George—who chose to abandon his 
separate organization and throw in his lot with our 
party. Lady Bonham-Carter struck the right note 
when she said that we do not want a ‘‘ deal.’’ As long 
as he maintains his own Party Fund, with its equivocal 
obligations, a deal with Mr. Lloyd George will carry 
with it grave peril to Liberalism. 


Possisty the Conservative Party, the electors of 
Berwick, and Mr. Hilton Philipson, all have reason to 
feel grateful to Mrs. Philipson. She has enabled the 
first-named to win a traditionally Liberal seat. She has 
avenged her husband’s legal catastrophe, and given his 
supporters an opportunity to demonstrate their 
sympathy with him. There is, however, one section of 
the community which has no reason to be grateful to 
Mrs. Philipson, and that is the section which takes the 
emancipation of women seriously, It was bad enough 
that there should be only two women members of 
Parliament, and that each should have succeeded her 
husband, the one when he became a peer and the other 
when he died. But both Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintring- 
ham, in their different ways, are serious, hard- 
working politicians, who thoroughly deserve their position 
on their own merits. Mrs. Philipson’s return can only 


be regarded as a further and brilliant episode in her 
career as a performer in comedy. And as it adds to 
the House a third wife who has succeeded her husband, 
and a wife who incidentally has declared her intention 
of remitting the representation of Berwick into his 
charge when time has purged him of his breach 
of electoral law, it expands to the dimensions of a joke 
what could previously be explained away as a coincidence. 


Mr. AsquirH had some interesting things to say 
when he took the chair at a lecture on “ Biographers and 
their Victims ’’ last Tuesday. He maintained that there 
were far too many biographies, and that they were far 
too long. His suggestion of a kind of clearing-house 
for biographies of prominent men, by which repetitions 
might be avoided, is not perhaps to be taken too 
seriously. The sidelights on the same event supplied by 
successive biographers are sometimes amusing, as well 
as highly interesting. To anyone who remembers the 
enormous prestige of Disraeli at the time of the Berlin 
Congress, it is entertaining as well as illuminating to 
read in a letter from his colleague Lord Salisbury: 
“What with deafness, ignorance of French, and Bis- 
marck’s extraordinary mode of speech, Beaconsfield has 
the dimmest idea of what is going on—understands every- 
thing crossways—and imagines a perpetual conspiracy.’’ 
Then there is the charming story of the falsification of 
a map by Gortchakoff: “The old wretch knew that B. 
was short-sighted and ignorant of detail, and took the 
opportunity of substituting another line.’ 


Woo, again, would willingly lose that letter to Lady 
Bradford wherein the unutterable boredom which lies 
behind the magnificence and glitter of a Guildhall 
banquet is portrayed by Dizzy himself? “ It is about as 
nervous an affair as can fall to the lot of man—particu- 
larly when it is to be accomplished in a heated hall full 
of gas and aldermen and trumpeters, after sitting for 
hours talking slip-slop to a defunct Lady Mayoress, and 
with every circumstance that can exhaust and discomfort 
man.’’ And the speech which has to be made in these 
doleful circumstances will be ‘‘ sent on the wings of the 
lightning to the old coxcomb at Livadia and the fox at 
Varzin.’’ About the same time Gladstone was having 
‘conversation with Tennyson on future retribution,”’ 
not probably referring to the retribution which may 
come in the publication of a valued colleague’s con- 
temporary letters. 


A DETACHED observer on Epsom Downs last 
Wednesday might well have been impressed by the orderly 
behaviour and restrained good humour of the Derby Day 
crowd. Nobody seemed the worse for drink or intoxi- 
cated by the gambling spirit. To compare this meeting 
with a Derby Day of twenty years ago is to realize that 
a revolution has taken place in the habits of the people. 
Prohibitionists may still point to subtle injuries inflicted 
by alcohol on health or pocket, but it is evident that 
the drunken orgy is a thing of the past even among a 
sporting crowd. Many thousands of sumptuous motor- 
cars drawn up on the Downs indicated that there is still 
some surplus wealth in England, but whether the 
Betting Tax Committee, which was present in force, dis- 
covered any way of converting this into a source of 
revenue has not yet been revealed. 


Mr. Max Beersoum has withdrawn the offending 
cartoons from his exhibition, and the newspapers are 
busy congratulating themselves on their victory. 
Nevertheless, it is Max who comes best out of the 
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incident. The whole agitation was silly. To claim for 
any institution that it is sacrosanct is at once to render 
it absurd. -A genuine loyalty, like a genuine religion, 
can bear a jest, and it is a real disservice to the 
Monarchy to attempt hedging it about with immunities 
only appropriate to Kaiserdom. Had Mr. Beerbohm 
raised the counter-cry of the sanctity of art we should 
have had all the materials for a solemn and unprofitable 
controversy. Fortunately, he possesses a sense of 
humour, and therefore a sense of proportion. His 
letter announcing the withdrawal of the cartoons was 
a model of good sense and good feeling. He apologized 
for nothing ; he retracted nothing ; but recognizing that 
he had unwittingly given pain to a number of quite 
sincere, if somewhat myopic people, he yielded the point 
without any affectation of martyrdom. Only fools will 
construe as weakness this tenderness to the weaker 
brethren. 





A ‘‘ muTs, inglorious Milton ’’ has bequeathed to 
the Corporation of Southport, for the benefit of the 
infirmary, his poems in manuscript, and £100 to cover 
the cost of publication. It is hard to say whether this 
is the funniest or the most pathetic news item of the 
week. Did he shrink modestly from the burden of 
contemporary fame? Was he appealing to the judgment 
of posterity from a generation unworthy of his muse? 
Or was he haunted by shadowy misgivings, that led him 
to seek only a posthumous fame, lest publication in his 
lifetime should be followed by a disillusionment too hard 
to bear? We should like to think of him as a fellow of 
infinite jest, whose last hours were soothed by visions of 
the bearing of the Corporation when confronted with 
this unusual legacy. But his explicit claim that the 
poems were composed ‘‘ under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ’’ is against this theory. 

OmIcRON. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES INTELLIGENCE ? 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Everyone knows that in the American Army at the time 
of the war psychological tests of intelligence were 
adopted, and that the authorities were amazed to find 
how many succeeded in proving themselves too stupid for 
active service. In the British Army stupidity was not 
allowed as a ground of exemption, presumably for fear 
of depleting the higher ranks. But the idea of testing 
intelligence is making progress, largely owing to the 
prestige conferred by the American practice. Those who 
wish to read a sober and learned, but thoroughly read- 
able, discussion of the theoretical background of this 
practice will find what they want in Professor Spear- 
man’s book.* Even though his conclusions may some- 
times be questioned, the arguments by which they are 
reached are always instructive, and the experimental 
evidence adduced is always interesting. The book is 
concerned with what intelligence is rather than with 
means of testing it; but the means of testing it natur- 
ally come in for their share of consideration. 
Everybody—not only ordinary mortals, but even 
the most expert psychologists—is much more agreed as 
to who is intelligent than as to what constitutes intel- 
ligence. No one would deny intelligence to Mr. Lloyd 
George, or allow it to a housemaid who lays fires every 
day and always has to lay them twice because she can’t 
understand that they need a draught of air. Broadly 
speaking, people would agree as to which of two people 
was the more intelligent, unless they agreed that the two 
were nearly equal in intelligence. This practical agree- 
ment makes it easier to test intelligence than to define 
it. Take a collection of people—say children in a 
certain school—and devise tests which bring them out in 
the order which the schoolmaster considers right. If 
these tests are also found to bring out the right order 
in other schools, we can acquire a great deal of statis- 
tical evidence that they afford a measure of what we 
consider to be intelligence. We can then apply them 
to collections of hitherto unknown people, such as army 
recruits, with some confidence that they will give good 
results. Their merit is that they can be applied easily 
*“ The Nature of ‘ Intelligence’ and the Principles of Cognition.” 


By C. Spearman, Grote Professor, University of London. (Macmillan. 
-) 





and quickly, whereas the everyday methods applied by 
a schoolmaster to his class require a considerable stretch 
of time. Of course, examinations are intended to test 
intelligence, but they are by no means reliable tests; 
moreover, they always also depend upon industry, which 
is quite a different quality. Therefore the problem of 
psychological tests of intelligence is real, soluble, and 


. important. 


It is possible, however, to exaggerate the extent to 
which people agree as to who is intelligent. Different 
ages and nations have different standards. The Ameri- 
cans value quickness more than Europeans do; most of 
the tests that they have devised consist of answering an 
easy question in a very short time, rather than in 
answering a difficult question in a longer time. They 
seem to value the kind of skill which would make a good 
typist. Many of the tests that they value most highly 
would probably have ploughed Sir Isaac Newton, 
because he would not have been sufficiently spry. This 
is not because the psychologists are at fault, but because 
the quality which Americans call intelligence is not 
quite the same as that to which Europeans give the 
same name. It may be doubted if Sir Isaac Newton 
would be recognized as intelligent by his schoolmaster if 
he were a boy in an American public school ; certainly 
Blake would not be. It must be admitted, for fear of 
national bias, that no one at Cambridge thought Darwin 
intelligent when he was an undergraduate. It follows 
that, though educators may agree as to which boys are 
cleverest, subsequent experience often proves that they 
were wrong. A given collection of human beings, when 
they are twelve years old, will be placed in a different 
order of intellectual merit from that which would be 
applied to the same individuals at the age of sixty. The 
psychological tests are bound to be applicable to the 
order in youth rather than to the order in adult life, 
because their material has to be drawn mainly from 
schools. This is certainly a danger in the method. 

The first test that achieved any great measure of 
practical success was that by Ebbinghaus, proposed in 
1897, which was simply the familiar method of the 


“missing-word competition.’”” Take a sentence and 
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leave out a word which cannot be replaced by any other 
without spoiling the sense. Intelligent people can supply 
the word, stupid people cannot. Professor Spearman 
gives as an instance :— 


“ The radical is not always a man of lofty motives; 
your mere malcontent, for example, is often rather a 
selfish being, and every malcontent is, of course, a...” 


It is clear that the missing word must be ‘‘ radical,’’ but 
persons below the average of intelligence are some- 
times unable to perceive this. This simple device of the 
missing word has been found to give better results than 
any other single test, but it is now recognized that a 
variety of tests is essential, because a man may be 
intelligent in one direction and stupid in another. 

The question of tests occupies only a small part of 
Professor Spearman’s book, which aims at nothing less 
than a definition of intelligence and an enumeration of 
the laws by which our stock of fundamental knowledge 
is acquired. His outlook is conservative ; he admires the 
scholastics, who certainly receive less than their due in 
modern times; he dislikes Freudians, Bergsonians, 
behaviourists, &c. He has the highest opinion of 
Wundt. His evidence is derived mainly from psycho- 
It may be doubted, however, 
whether this evidence can be relied upon as confidently 
as one would be led to expect by the prestige of experi- 
mental methods in general. What is called “ experi- 
ment ’’ in the cases most cited in the book is roughly as 
follows: A certain question, involving more or less 
thought, is put to a number of people, and after they 
have answered it they are asked to report, by introspec- 
tion, the mental operations by which they arrived at the 
answer. But introspection is a very difficult process, in 
which mistakes are very liable to occur. 
against this a practice has grown up of employing skilled 
psychologists as the people to whom questions are put. 
This introduces a new danger: their heads are full of 
theories as to what they may expect to find on intro- 
spection, and this almost inevitably influences their 
answers. It is true that their answers often fail to con- 


logical experiments. 


To guard 


firm their own theories; but a man who is aiming at 
intellectual honesty may be as much influenced by a 
theory which is familiar, though he does not accept it, 
as by one which he believes. At any rate, he cannot 
introspect naively. The physicist knows that the 
physical process he is observing proceeds in entire dis- 
regard of the theories of physicists; but the psycho- 
logist, who accepts the report of a psychologist’s intro- 
spection, has no such assurance. If electrons read 
physics, and took an interest in the theories as to their 
own behaviour, physical experiments would become 
much more difficult than they are. 

An instance will make this point clearer. Professor 
Spearman quotes from Betts the following task which 
was set to a number of people :— 


‘A three-inch cube, paintéd red, is sawed into inch 
cubes. 

‘*(a) How many of the inch cubes have paint on 
three faces? 

““(b) How many on two faces? 

‘*(c) How many have no paint on them? 

“‘ Now describe the images, if any, which came before 
your mind in thinking out the answers.’’ 


Betts reports that ‘‘ 35 per cent. of the cases made 
the solution without the use of imagery, and made as 


good a record in accuracy and speed as was made by 
those who reported the presence of imagery.’’ This 
result seems to the present writer incredible, except 
in the case of a mathematician, who would already know 
most of the points involved in finding the right answers. 
He tried the question on three persons of University 
education (the only ones within reach), who all used 
images and could not conceive of any other way of 
tackling the problem. It is easy to use images without 
noticing them, and it seems very rash to rely upon 
introspection when it reports their absence. The case is 
typical of much of the evidence upon which Professor 
Spearman’s book is based. He supports the school 
which, on the basis of such experiments as the above, 
believes in imageless and wordless thinking. He accepts 
the view that some knowledge is immediate, and that 
some evidence is such as to guarantee the truth of what 
is believed. He seems insufficiently aware of the diffi- 
culties in the problem of the relation of thought to ita 
object, and unduly confident that a scientific psychology 
can be founded upon the accepted categories. For these 
reasons we may hesitate to accept his conclusions on 
certain important points. In spite of these reservations, 
however, the book is valuable for its wide knowledge, its 
lucid discussions, and its thoroughly scientific spirit, 





JOHN DONNE. 


THE appearance of a very fine edition of Donne’s love 
poems* provokes an inquiry into the reasons for Donne’s 
present popularity ; for it is such an edition as only a poet 
highly esteemed by a prosperous public could receive, For 
the production, the Nonesuch Press deserves every com- 
pliment ; for the compilation, there are only two reserves 
to be made. It is questionable whether the love poems 
should be published separately from the rest of Donne’s 
poems ; and it is questionable whether an editor ought to 
tamper with the sequence in which the poems are 
printed. If these two licences are allowed—that of 
selection and that of order—it may be admitted that the 
editor of this volume has shown excellent taste (though 
the present writer prefers to see ‘‘ The Relic’’ and 
‘* The Funeral,’’ the first verses of which are variations 
of the same theme, printed farther apart). But selection 
and order represent a criticism, the imposition of a 
critical taste upon the reader ; it was by such means that 
Matthew Arnold, in a volume which still supplies to 
many readers their only knowledge of Wordsworth, 
imposed a criticism upon the nineteenth century. For 
Donne the danger is much less: he is less difficult and less 
voluminous than Wordsworth, and most of his admirers, 
we presume, already own the Muses’ Library edition. 
But the arrangement made, and very neatly made, in 
this volume is a kind of pigeon-holing of Donne’s 
sentiments. 

“First in order come the great love poems, ex- 
pressing absolute, static and ecstatic love; then, the 
lighter ones on wooing and winning and the joy of the 
senses; then, those that deal with parting and grief; 
then, the more or less disillusioned and cynical analyses 
of love and lovers; and finally, the poems in which 
earthly and heavenly love are contrasted — and 
compared.”’ 


*“Tove Poems of John Donne.” ‘“ Nonesuch” limited edition, 
in the seventeenth-century Fell type, on hand-made paper, bound in 
quarter parchment, with Italian patterned cover and end papers. 
(Nonesuch Press. 10s. 6d.) 
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So much for the order. As for the selection, the editor 


explains :— 

“The selection has been confined to Donne’s sub- 
jective poetry and does not include any of the conven- 
tional complimentary Letters and Epithalamia, which 
were made to order after the fashion of his time.”’ 

Both these statements contain interesting critical 
judgments ; and, as all critical judgments excite criticism, 
we may be allowed to hold these up to question. One 
of the characteristics of Donne which wins him, I fancy, 
his interest for the present age, is his fidelity to emotion 
as he finds it ; his recognition of the complexity of feeling 
and its rapid alterations and antitheses. A change of 
feeling, with Donne, is rather the regrouping of the 
same elements under a mood which was previously 
subordinate: it is not the substitution of one mood for 
a wholly different one. As an example of the latter 
process, we may take “ Don Juan,” turn to “ The Isles 
of Greece,’’ and observe the shift of tone after that 
splendid piece of nationalist propaganda— 

“ Thus sung, or would or could or should have sung, 

The modern Greek, in tolerable verse. . . .” 

Byron’s ‘‘ effective ’’ change here is not only a theatrical 
effect: it is callowness masquerading as maturity of 
cynicism; it represents an uninteresting mind, and a 
disorderly one. Compare it with those of Baudelaire, 
certainly a master of surprises: in the French poet every 
new mood is prepared by and implicit in the preceding 
mood—the mind has unity and order. And so with 


Donne. Impossible to isolate his ecstasy, his sensuality, — 


and his cynicism. 

Impossible, furthermore, to isolate what is ‘‘ con- 
ventional ’’ in Donne from what is individual. If the 
‘* Autumnal,’’ which is included in this volume, be 
admitted to be a love poem, are we yet safe in separating 
it from “conventional complimentary ’’ poems? Such 
separation can only be made, at best, by appeal to 
biographical data, which are, for the literary value, 
irrelevant. The epithet “ conventional,’’ like the epithet 
“tour de force,’’ is equally easy and dangerous to apply : 
it might be made a censor for some, if not all, of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. The editor would have been on safer 
ground, had he said bluntly that some of Donne’s verse is 
insignificant. With sincerity in the practical sense, poetry 
has little to do; the poet is responsible to a much more 
difficult consciousness and honesty. And it is because he 
has this honesty, because he is so often expressing his 
genuine whole of tangled feelings, that Donne is, like the 
early Italians, like Heine, like Baudelaire, a poet of the 
world’s literature. 

There are two ways in which we may find a poet 
to be modern: he may have made a statement which 
is true everywhere and for all time (so far as 
“ everywhere’’ and “ for all time’’ have meaning), or 
there may be an accidental relationship between his 
mind and our own. The latter is fashion; we are all 
susceptible to fashion in literature as in everything else, 
and we all require some indulgence for it. The age of 
Donne, and the age of Marvell, are sympathetic to us, 
and it demands a considerable effort of dissociation to 
decide to what degree we are deflected toward him by 
local or temporary bias. The question is all the more 
puzzling because Donne’s popularity is neither recent nor 
limited: he has been approved, for many years, by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Professor Le Roy Barron Briggs; 
and he receives close attention from some of the most 
interesting younger poets. And again, it is impossible 


‘ 


to say to what extent the interest in Jacobean and 
Caroline poetry is not due to Mr. Saintsbury—whos> 
catholicity of taste is beyond a doubt. It is difficult, and 
indeed irrelevant, to discover why any one critic admires 
Donne; one is content to believe that they all appreciate 
his excellence. But it is possible to conjecture why 
Donne should be fashionable, as well as appreciated, in 
the present age. 

The age objects to the heroic and sublime, and it 
objects to the simplification and separation of the mental 
faculties. The objections are largely well grounded, and 
react against the nineteenth century ; they are partly— 
how far I do not inquire—a product of the populariza- 
tion of the study of mental phenomena. Ethics having 
been eclipsed by psychology, we accept the belief that 
any state of mind is extremely complex, and chiefly 
composed of odds and ends in constant flux manipulated 
by desire and fear. When, therefore, we find a poet 
who neither suppresses nor falsifies, and who expresses 
complicated states of mind, we give him welcome. And 
when we find his poetry containing everywhere potential 
or actual wit, our thirst has been relieved. To inquire 
why we now demand the presence of wit in poetry—or of 
something for which this seventeenth-century term has 
been revived. 

The process which has carried us so far will carry us 
farther. The heroic and sublime, banished as reality, 
we take back as myth: Mr. Bloom is Ulysses. The 
pursuit of mental states is likely to bring us to the 
farthest extreme from the realism of the later nineteenth 
century. But, meanwhile, those who take Donne as a 
contemporary will be taking him as a fashion only. 
Neither the fantastic (Clevelandism is becoming popular) 
nor the cynical nor the sensual occupies an excessive 
importance with Donne; the elements in his mind had 
an order and congruity. The range of his feeling was 
great, but no more remarkable than its unity. He was 
altogether present in every thought and in every feeling. 
It is the same kind of unity as pervades the work of 
Chapman, for whom thought is an intense feeling which 
is one with every other feeling. Compared with these 
men, almost every nineteenth-century English poet is in 
some way limited or deformed. It is this limitation 
which makes them seem to us in some way immature, and 
which, while it allows them to occupy an important place 
in English literature, deprives most of their work of a 
place in the literature of the world. And when their 
poetry pretended the most licence it was—as Swinburne’s 
or Dowson’s—the most restricted. 

Our appreciation of Donne.must be an appreciation 
of what we lack, as well as of what we have in common 
with him. What is true of his mind is true, in different 
terms, of his language and versification. A style, 
a rhythm, to be significant, must embody a signi- 
ficant mind, must be produced by the necessity of a 
new form for a new content. For this reason the extra- 
ordinary virtuosity of Tennyson is of little use to us. 
And for this reason, I suspect, most contemporary verse 
is so uninteresting in rhythm and so poor or so 
extravagant in vocabulary. The labour of composition 
for a poet to-day is very great, and the amount of time 
that he must expend on experiment unlimited. Verse 
and language have not kept up with economic progress, 
and have halted behind the development of sensibility. 
The dogmatic slumbers of the last hundred years are 
broken, and the chaos must be faced: we cannot return 
to sleep and call it order, and we cannot have any order 
but our own, but from Donne and his contemporaries we 
can draw instruction and encouragement. 


T. S. Extor. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TRADE BOARDS BILL, 

Smr,—As you recognize in your article on the Trade 
Boards Bill that it is regarded “in some Liberal circles” as 
a retrograde measure, I hope you will allow me a little of 
your space in which to explain why it is so regarded. 

In your article you have concentrated your attention 
on one feature only of a long and complicated measure: the 
distinction it makes between “ general” rates and “grade” 
rates. For the purpose of your argument you assume that 
an equally clear-cut corresponding distinction exists between 
the types of worker to which those rates apply. This is 
not in fact the case. Many of the trades to which the 
present Acts have been applied employ a variety of different 
kinds of very badly paid workers. The Cave Committee 
itself held that it was impossible to lay down a general 
minimum wage for the whole country in order to prevent 
sweating. In the same way it is impossible to lay down one 
minimum for an individual trade without seriously damag- 
ing the position of all those categories of workers engaged 
in it to whom the industry can afford to pay slightly more 
than to the very lowest-paid category of all. There is just 
as strong a case for a variety of minimum rates within a 
single but complex industry as there is for the application 
of different minima to different trades. 

You remark that the argument that to deprive the 
Boards of their present power to fix actual piece-rates for 
piece-workers instead of a time-rate will weaken the effec- 
tiveness of tho minimum rates is “ill-informed.” As the 
argument is based on official evidence and on the practical 
experience which has led several Boards to abandon the 
time-rate in favour of a list of piece-rates, this would seem 
to be an unfortunate choice of language. In fact, the Ministry 
of Labour recently informed the Retail Bespoke Tailoring 
Trade Board that “ the Minister finds that it is impossible to 
undertake that the minimum rates of wages fixed by the 
Board shall be enforced generally throughout the trade if 
the Board cannot assist him by submitting for confirmation 
the general minimum piece-rates which in their opinion 
ought to be paid.”” The view contrary to your own is there- 
fore based on the best information available. 

In your argument as to the proper limits of compulsory 
arbitration you seem to me to attach insufficient importance 
to the fact that the workers’ representatives—who, in the 
nature of the case, represent badly organized workers—are 
unable to apply sufficient pressure in order to ensure that 
the employers pay as much as, in fact, they can afford to 
pay, unless they can appeal for an impartial and enforceable 
verdict from the appointed members in case of need. More- 
over, although criticism of the Boards has arisen since the 
present depression in trade began, during the earlier boom 
workers of all kinds were constantly adjured to submit their 
case to arbitration. I should not myself care to undertake 
the task of explaining to working people why a remedy for 
all industrial ills, which was so strongly urged upon them 
in 1919, has become safe only in carefully restricted doses 
in 1923. 

I would add, in conclusion, that you make no reference 
to the most important change made by the Bill. It throws 
upon the workers in a sweated trade the burden of proof, 
before they can obtain the protection of a Board, that their 
wages are unduly low compared with the rates prevailing in 
other employments of a completely unspecified nature. It is 
notoriously difficult to obtain from sweated workers evidence 
as to their wages, and it will apparently be open to employers 
to resist the creation of a Board by proving that other 
employers in other trades are equally at fault. 

This Bill is regarded as a retrograde step by many 
Liberals because, for these and other reasons, they think 
it will render sweating far more difficult to prevent.— 
Yours, &c., 

H. B. UsHer. 

[The difficulty in the Retail Bespoke Tailoring case was 
the absence of regular hours of work in a trade where there 
are many outworkers, and where it is the custom even for 


~_ 


employees, who do most of their work within the establish- 
ment, to do part of it outside. The Bill expressly provides 
that minimum piece-rates shall be fixed for outworkers 
(under the category of “genoral rates”). The extract 
quoted by Mr. Usher in no way reflects on the effectiveness 
of time-rates for protecting employees working regular 
factory hours. 

We agree with the logic of Mr. Usher’s contention about 
the “ single but complex industry,” but it does not seem to 
us a vital point. We have already given our reasons for 
thinking that “ grade rates” are likely to be fixed by mutual 
agreement under the machinery of the Bill, and for holding 
it desirable that this method should be encouraged. With 
regard to Mr. Usher’s last contention, we believe that it is 
better in the long run for the development of the Trade 
Board system that a new Board should only be set up after 
the case for it has been publicly thrashed out.—Ep., 
Tue Natron AnD THE ATHENZUM.] 


MR. ASQUITH AT BUXTON. 

Sm,—You stated in the first number under the new 
editorship that you considered the great need of the Liberal 
Party to be the development of a new school of Liberal 
thought, especially on the industrial and social matters that 
so closely affect the daily lives of the people. I feel, there- 
fore, that your columns are the right place for an emphatic 
protest against the deplorable line taken by the leaders of 
the Conference at Buxton last week. The annual meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation is traditionally an occa- 
sion upon which the leader of the Party explains what the 
Party stands for as regards the great issues before the 
country, and inspires his followers to new enthusiasm. 

What lead did Mr. Asquith give? 

I have analyzed his speech in the best available report, 
that in the “ Manchester Guardian.” Less than one-fifth of 
it is devoted to industrial and social policy. There are 
twenty lines on industrial policy, three on housing, and 
actually two words on unemployment. Will it be believed 
that Mr. Asquith then goes on to say, “ There lies at the root 
of all the reforms I have mentioned the question of the taxa- 
tion of land”? A statement that would be astounding from 
the most fanatical single-taxer. From the leader of a great 
Party it seems flatly incredible. 

Mr. Asquith found time to deal at length with the 
Indemnity Bill, which is of purely passing interest, and we 
heard a great deal about the past, including the usual praise 
of “that gallant band of Liberal stalwarts” who so nobly 
carried on high the banner of Liberalism during the life of 
the Coalition Government. All very interesting, no doubt. 
But why was there not a single word about education, nor 
about the great wages questions which are now before the 
Government: the very important and controversial Trade 
Boards Bill, and the urgent problems of the miners’ and 
the agricultural workers’ wages? Has Liberalism no sugges- 
tion to offer? 

A more signal failure to give a lead to the Liberal Party 
on these great issues it is impossible to conceive. Why can- 
not our leaders cease to waste their energy and brains on 
petty personal feuds, and try, for a change, to think out the 
lines on which their Party can best serve the country? 

Personally, I have always been an Independent Liberal, 
and was a candidate at the last election. I feel to-day, as 
strongly as ever, that the future peaceful and healthy 
development of the nation depends on the application by the 
Government of Liberal principles, and that this can best be 
done by a reunited and reinspired Liberal Party. 

But Buxton forces many of us to feel that the Party is 
heading for disaster and obliteration. Mr. Lloyd George has 
his defects, but if he had been at Buxton, would he have for- 
gotten housing, and unemployment, and wages? Compare 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Manchester speech with Mr. Asquith’s 
at Buxton. Is not Buxton a final proof of the Liberal Party’s 
dire need of certain qualities which Mr. Lloyd George pos- 
sesses in such high degree? 

The one really hopeful activity in the Liberal Party at 
the moment is the Liberal Summer Schools movement. The 
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Oxford School expressed the true spirit of Liberalism, the 
Buxton meeting its antithesis. 

If the Buxton spirit is what comes out of Lord Glad- 
stone’s old bottles, for heaven’s sake let us have new ones! 
—Yours, &c., 

INDEPENDENT LIBERAL. 


[It is surely customary on these occasions for a leader 
to touch on the points of current political controversy, and 
foreign affairs rightly occupied a considerable part of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech. We cannot detect in it any lack of 
sympathy with the Liberal Summer Schools movement.— 
Ep., THe Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


| a 


THE RUHR. 

Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. C. K. Webster, in writing 
about the Ruhr, strikes the right note when he asserts that 
“ without outside help there can be no real solution.” I have 
made several study-visits to the Ruhr since the occupation, 
and each time find more deplorable destruction and disorder. 
As the situation gets worse, both belligerents more insis- 
tently repudiate all responsibility for themselves. 

Armies do not worry about destruction on their line of 
march. The Ruhr is a battlefield, and both French and 
Germans are demonstrating that there are many ways of 
destroying property other than by heavy artillery. 

Revolts and uprisings in the Ruhr last month were but 
a forerunner of more serious trouble. Contrary to assertions 
of Berlin papers, they were not in general provoked by Bol- 
shevik agitation, but by empty bellies. 

On a wage of 1s. 3d. a day, workers found and still find 
themselves with insufficient money to buy anything but food, 
and not enough of that, to feed their families. Hungry 
workers, stolid German ones, in moments of despair are 
inclined to listen to doctrines of violence. Other strikes are 
already breaking out. 

The most disquieting symptom for the future is the fact 
that machinery is being damaged and destroyed. For the 
first time in the history of nearly five years of revolution 
and rebellions, Germans, both employers and workers, begin 
to show indifference about the upkeep of their factories. 
Spartacides, the bandits around Max Holz, and the Polish 
insurgents in Upper Silesia, even in the middle of their fights, 
all showed scrupulous concern for factory equipment. 
Emergency work at pumps in the mines and at furnaces in 
the factories never stopped. 

Indifference to property is growing in the Ruhr, perhaps 
because the factories no longer offer a livelihood. 

Eighty per cent. of the Ruhr coke-ovens have gone out. 
At first the Germans, despite French occupation of the works, 
let the ovens grow cold slowly, banking and taking every 
precaution for reheating them. But now the Germans are 
leaving many ovens without preliminary precautions, letting 
them fall apart. 

When workmen struck at Dortmund Union Metal Works, 
they walked out to the last man, letting their blast-furnaces 
gocold. Directors at the works tell me that it will take weeks 
and months to repair the damage, and will cost enough 
billions of marks to represent a large sum in real money. 

Germans and French have rivalled one another in 
destruction of railroad property. The highly complicated 
switch and signal apparatus of the Ruhr and Rhineland has 
been jammed and damaged to a point where but a fraction of 
the track can still be used. Track is shifted by crowbar 
methods which would make Hottentots along the African 
railway wonder at primitive European expedients. 

The French are running rolling-stock in the occupied 
area to the scrap-heap. Lines of crippled locomotives—some 
twenty-five outside Coblenz, some fifteen at Bonn, and more 
than a hundred elsewhere—are rusting for want of 
repair. There is not a single repair yard functioning in the 
entire occupied area. 

There has been senseless German dynamiting of canal 
locks and the like. It would seem now that the French are 
starting in. The French are irritated that Ruhr mines con- 
tinue to supply coal and coke to Ruhr factories while refusing 
to make deliveries to them. Manufacturers at Dortmund tell 
me that the French are now taking steps to cut off their coal. 
At one mine it seems that the French dynamited the carrier 
base which supports an endless chain of coa] containers 


between the mine and the factory. At the Dortmund Union 
the French took measurements of another base, apparently 
with the intention of repeating the operation there. 

The blockade and stupid measures on one side or the 
other have not only reduced present production to half of 
normal output, but torn threads of intricate Ruhr industry 
which it will take months to piece together when a settle- 
ment does come.—Yours, &c., 

SanrorpD GRIFFITH. 


‘THE TEMPEST” AT THE SCALA, 

Srr,—Your dramatic critic, Mr. Francis Birrell, in his 
article entitled “The Puppets, ‘The Tempest,’ and Mr. 
Fagan,” is guilty of such wholesale, though doubtless unin- 
tentional, misrepresentation that it is necessary to state 
the facts. 

The entire production of “The Tempest ”—scenery, 
costumes, puppets, and effects—was designed and made 
in Rome. I did not see it till the day before its presentation 
in London. I was therefore not responsible for the scenery, 
nor did I “ set the tone.” 

I was responsible for nothing but the selection and 
rehearsing of the actors and the preparation of a compressed 
version of Shakespeare’s text, the version used in Rome 
having been largely a paraphrase in very blank verse by some 
wisely anonymous author, 

It is a curious fact that “The Tempest” in Rome 
(where it was not Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” but an 
ingenious pantomime) was a conspicuous success, while in 
London (where at least Shakespeare’s text was spoken) it 
was frankly a failure. 

The obvious deduction from this experiment (it was 
obvious 300 years ago) is that Shakespeare’s plays were 
intended for human actors. The marionettes may be quaintly 
amusing and even significant in some of the comedy scenes, 
but against the splendour of the verse they are ridiculously 
inadequate, and must be, however well they are handled. 

Even Robots could not succeed. Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
heart-cry for the supermarionette is merely a producer’s 
impatient protest against bad acting embodied in a jour- 
nalistic phrase. 

When Mr. Birrell writes, “ Shakespeare would have us 
believe that his human beings were mighty like puppets,” 
one wonders where in Shakespeare or heaven he found 
warrant for such an assertion. 

In justice to Dr. Podrecca, I should like to point out 
that the décor, which Mr. Birrell describes as being “ heavy 
with an oily realism,” is actually highly conventionalized 
both in colour and drawing. If Mr. Birrell will look at the 
sketches the next time he visits the Scala he will no doubt 
realize that his eyes have deceived him.—Yours, &c., 


J. B. Fagan. 

21, Cavendish Road West, 

Wellington Place, N.W. 8. 

[Mr. Francis Birrell writes :— 

“First of all, I wish to apologize fully to Mr. Fagan 
for having misstated the facts, and I 2m extremely glad to 
learn that he has had nothing to do with a performance 
which, indeed, he seems to have enjoyed as little as I did. 
I have not, unfortunately, the playbill by me, but I was, 
I think not unnaturally, led by it and also by sundry fore- 
words in the Press into supposing that Mr. Fagan was more 
closely associated with the performance than is revealed 
by his statement that he looked in once on the eve of the 
production. But that does not justify one’s jumping rashly 
to conclusions. There is not room here for going into the 
other points raised by Mr. Fagan. He has not shaken my 
opinion, nor I his.”] 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Sir,—May I ask those friends and acquaintances of the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh who were in correspondence with 
him to let me have any letters they may have preserved, or 
copies of them? In the case of originals, every care will be 
taken and quick return made. A Memoir is in contem- 
plation.—Yours, &c., 

Lucie Rateicu. 

4, Pembridge Gardens, London, W.2. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


Is there such a thing as criticism, and if so, what 
are the functions of the critic? This is an age-long pro- 
blem, which has the merit of not being open to solu- 
tion. During the later years of the nineteenth century, 
a controversy raged round the “ critic as judge,’’ into 
which Anatole France, Taine, Lemaitre, and Brunetiére 
were successively drawn. Honours were easy at the end 
of the fight. The question as to whether criticism was 
merely a branch of letters like any other, or whether it 
was possible to draw up a hierarchy of genius, remained 
unsettled. 

- * * 


In England, for a long time, criticism was under a 
cloud. It was for the artist to create: for the second- 
rate mind to criticize, z.¢., to carp. Matthew Arnold, 
himself a brilliant, if too wayward, adept, took up the 
cudgels for the critic as artist, and pertinently asked 
whether Dr. Johnson had better have gone on pro- 
ducing more ‘‘ Irenes’’ instead of writing ‘‘ Lives 
of the Poets.’’ How. unanswerable it sounds, and how 
never tedious are the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets’’! Yet 
it is difficult to controvert Mr. Lytton Strachey— 
‘‘ Johnson’s xsthetic judgments are almost invariably 
subtle or solid or bold: they have always some good 
quality to recommend them except one . . . they are 
never right .. .’’; and in conclusion, Mr. Strachey 
compares Dr. Johnson very unfavourably as a critic 
with Sainte-Beuve. How unanswerable it sounds again ! 
But, after all, was Sainte-Beuve so very much better? 
Marcel Proust, in a fascinating essay on this very critic, 
has declaimed against his having any value whatever as 
a guide. It would be worth while, he says, to draw up 
a hierarchy of nineteenth-century writers as praised by 
Sainte-Beuve. None of the great names would appear 
at the top. The result would be grotesque. But, he 
adds coquettishly, ‘‘ malheureusement j’ai des choses 
moins importantes 4 faire.’’ Sainte-Beuve, in fact, is as 
wrong as Matthéw Arnold, who was as wrong as 
Dr. Johnson, who was nearly as wrong as the greatest 
of our critics, Dryden. We must not judge critics 
according to the rightness of their judgment, that is 
to say, according to the degree of identity subsist- 
ing between their opinions and our own. After all, is 
there such a thing as being right or wrong, or is it all 
merely an accident of date? Johnson’s ideas probably 
appear considerably less ridiculous to one born in 1900 
than they did to his grandfather, born in 1850. For the 
youngest among us peruse Dryden more studiously than 
Shelley, and prize Donne above Keats. 


* * * 


Let us, then, not go to the critic to have our judg- 
ment improved. Even Rémy de Gourmont, the latest 
hero of those who believe in criticism, seems to me to 
have succeeded by having an extremely sympathetic 
mind, and by putting down on to paper the first thing 
that came into it. To push this train of thought a bit 
further, what a good critic Hazlitt was, though he 
cared neither for ‘‘ Volpone”’ nor ‘‘ Moll Flanders,”’ 
which many people living to-day would consider the 
best comedy and the best novel in English. But he had 
gusto, and he loved literature, particularly Elizabethan 
literature, as he loved Poussin and Titian and fives. He 
sends you back to the Elizabethans as he sends you into 
the fives-court or the Louvre. As you read him, you 
know he was telling the truth when, on his death-bed, 


he forgot the manifold vexations of his existence, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ I have had a happy life.’’ 
* * . 

Gusto is more important than sober, though 
ephemeral, judgment. So perhaps is the enthusiasm for 
digging up buried treasure. Here Sainte-Beuve 
excelled ; also the worthy Bishop Percy, though we may 
omit his comments on the ‘‘ Reliques.’’ But the supreme 
example is Lamb. He was the ideal commercial traveller, 
puffing perhaps extravagantly but always irresistibly 
his new-found wares. Who, having once read them, 
will forget his panegyrics on ‘‘ The Broken Heart ’’ and 
on the ‘‘ Polyolbion,’’ or be churlish enough to consider 
whether such judgments are really temperate? It is not 
surprising that, when the dust had blown away, Lamb 
was perceived to have set literature, if not on its right 
legs, at any rate on those upon which it has been pro- 
gressing for the last hundred years. Enthusiasm, backed 
by prose style and intellectual courage, is better motley 
for the critic than wig and gown. 

. . * 

Mr. Gossz is one of our leading ‘‘ professional 
critics,’’ and has by now a solid row of volumes to his 
credit. ‘‘ More Books on the Table’’ (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) has the virtues and faults of its predecessors. 
Mr. Gosse has never been an appetizing author; on 
the contrary, he makes us feel that books are just 
things ‘‘ on a library table,’’ to be shoved away, like 
a holiday-task, as soon as possible. Such a temperamental 
weakness is, I think, more serious than an occasional 
aberration of judgment, as when he says that the author 
of ‘‘ Since there’s no hope, come, let us kiss and part,’’ 
was one of the artisans, not one of the artists, of litera- 
ture. Mr. Gosse is also too cautious, and fear of giving 
himself away leads him into obscure comment such as 
‘‘ The exact place of Leigh Hunt in literature remains 
undetermined,’’ a phrase that means less the more one 
looks at it; while, for the same reason—over-caution— 
in his essay on ‘‘ Metaphysical Poetry ’’ he never really 
succeeds in conveying any exact idea to the reader. 
Sometimes an unwillingness to probe beneath the surface 
leads him into such unhelpful remarks as ‘‘ Mr. Hous- 
man is ever haunted by memories of an extremely 
instinctive simplicity.’’ This is true as far as it goes. 
But it touches only the fringes of an extremely interest- 
ing psychological problem. Behind Mr. Housman’s 
praise of the apparently simple, there is always an acute 
emotional disturbance, seeking in a remote rusticity a 
peace it will never find, and even seizing on the gorse 
to add fuel to the flames. 

* * * 

But Mr. Gosse is far better when he leaves pure 
literature. ‘‘ How to Read the Bible ’”’ is a good sketch 
of the change in the general attitude towards Biblical 
Criticism which has come over the world during the last 
fifty years. The biographical essays, ‘‘ Two Blind 
Historians ’’ (portraits of Augustin Thierry and 
Prescott) and ‘‘ Mark Akenside,’’ will be read with 
interest by that large class of persons (which includes 
myself) who never grow tired of small details and “‘ use- 
less information.” Many people, too, will be attracted 
to his essay on that ‘‘ fleshy mystic ’’ F. W. H. Myers, 
whose poem ‘‘ St. Paul,’’ though on the high road to 
being completely forgotten, is far above the average 
run of devotional verse. 

F. B. 
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REVIEWS 


GEORGE MEREDITH TO ALICE MEYNELL. 


Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell. (Nonesuch 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Is this a good style of writing, in a note to a literary friend 7— 
‘* My repressed Fount of the strength in gentleness would 
have made her wren’s warble of a note the more welcome 
with some word of herself, and an assurance that she has 
not been, in her way, decorously indulging one of the sylphs 
of Pathos during this dark weather. As for me, I fancy I am 
going on well, but could not say that the fancy is less of 
the heart than of the head.” 
It is not a good but a detestable style, with its contorted 
phrase and its posturing humour. It is the style of a clever 
undergraduate, twisting himself into knots in the grim effort 
to be easy and fanciful and amusing ; it is the style in which 
we passionately strive to impress our friends at twenty-one. 
And this is a casual complimentary note, written at sixty- 
eight by a man of genius, who, by that time, was the author 
of all the novels and most of the poems of Meredith. It 
seems impossible. Browning might have written as tor- 
tuously, but the writhing of his language would have been 
the natural precipitation of his headlong thought. Henry 
James would have written still more mazily, but his periods 
would have been rounded with the composure and the suavity 
of high literature. Meredith labours a simple thought and 
uses a language that creaks with self-consciousness, as 
though he were suffering the first birth-pangs of writing and 
thinking at sixty-eight. 

To judge from his letters—not the few of this slim collec- 
tion only or chiefly—it would appear, indeed, that Meredith 
was in travail of a particular difficulty all his days. It was 
one that had nothing directly to do with his genius; in 
profusion and variety his genius found its needful expression, 
and his books gave him no more trouble than by such books 
would be given. The difficulty that unnaturally afflicted 
him, even in his age, was one of much smaller dignity ; it was 
simply that he could never, as we have to infer, hit the right 
and appropriate and comely tone, given the conditions, in 
which to address a woman, at any rate a woman considerably 
younger than himself. Meredith in this matter is sometimes, 
let the word be said, hardly to be borne; and it is unneces- 
sary to say more—the reader of his letters will promptly fit 
the allusion to its place. In speaking of his books there 
is no reason to say even as much, for this matter does not 
touch them; but in speaking of Meredith himself, and in 
particular of Meredith as a letter-writer in his old age, it 
is impossible to forget the point entirely, and we may as 
well try to understand it aright. His jesting banter, his 
playful compliments, his humorous admonitions, they are 
always a little uncomfortable, sometimes more than a little. 
What are we to do about it, if we must do something ? 

Well, we may possibly put it in line with another ques- 
tion which does concern the literary critic—the question of 
Meredith’s so explicit and so resonant and so declaratory 
manliness. Has nobody ever felt that the voice of manliness 
in Vernon, Harry, Beauchamp, and the rest of them is 
pitched a thought too high for perfect confidence? It is a 
quality in a hero which needs to be approached with the 
deepest discretion ; even to mention it is enough to place it 
in a slightly false position, and there are times when Mere- 
dith thrums and drums on it so tactléssly that we can guess 
what a fool the manly youth, poor innocent, must be feeling. 
And his patriotism, too!—he dies for shame at some of the 
phrases that Meredith forces into his mouth. There is an 
accent in all this which is not the accent of a man completely 
at home with himself, sure of his ground, at ease in the com- 
pany of his mind; something disconcerts him, something 
that is not quite as secure and sound as he could wish ; and 
so, to quell the misgiving, he is inclined to talk a trifle 
louder than he would otherwise need. It is of this sugges- 
tion, jumping at us now and then from his books, that we 
are reminded by that other hint of temperamental discomfort 
in his letters ; and it will not have been idle or unbefitting 
to point to the fact that Meredith could be shrill, could be 
clamorous, could be self-consciously awkward, if it helps 

to a better understanding of the hardships and embarrass- 
ments of his growth. 


It has never been easy to understand how he should 
have cared to make such a mystification over his decent and 
interesting origin. He covered it with ambiguous silence; 
yet whatever record leaks to light reveals that his family 
was a remarkable one, as rich in pictorial character as that 
with which he endowed his Evan Harrington. It is too much 
to suppose that a man of humane and ironic genius could be 
shy of his background because it was simpler and poorer 
than the flamboyant pretensions of the Countess de Saldar ; 
Meredith’s father was a tradesman, and not one of the for- 
tunate sort; but so far as that goes the connection was one 
to be prized by the son of a father apparently as striking as 
the Great Mel himself. The truth seems to be that the son 
was cast upon the world, most distressfully, in conditions 
which made it impossible for him to grow harmoniously with 
his own being ; he was not only “taught in a hard school,” 
as we say—he was taught in a school too hard, through a 
youth that must have been perplexed and arduous, for the 
seasonable development of all that he was and could have 
been. His genius broke out and announced itself, as genius 
will; but the vessel of the temperament in which it was 
carried, this bore always the mark of early strains and 
twists, such as might have been avoided under a happier 
star. The brilliant and courageous front that Meredith 
opposed to the world in his age has often a defensive look ; 
and if we attend and try to understand, we perhaps make 
out that a certain troublesome insistency, febrility, foppery 
—it appears now and then—tells a tale that is to be regarded 
even with compassion. There is no reason whatever to dwell 
upon it heavily ; but it ray be touched on in passing as we 
read, not always comfortably, the queer expression of his 
fancy when it was most meant to be gallantly urbane, decora- 
tively playful. 

It takes us a long way, it is clear, from the slender, 
pretty volume of his letters to Mrs. Meynell, now printed 
with a few annotations of her own, together with Meredith’s 


_article (1896) on two books of her essays which played its 


part in the beginning of their friendship. The fifty or sixty 
letters are mostly brief and slight; they show Meredith’s 
warm generosity and sympathy and cordiality on every page. 


Percy Lussock. 


FOUR NOVELS. 


The Cream of the Jest. .By JAmEs BRANCH CABELL. (Lane. 
7s. 6d.) 


Encounters, Stories by ELIZABETH BOweEN. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 5s.) 


The Commandment of Moses. By STEPHEN MCKENNA. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


The Back Seat. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. CaseELt is a curiously irritating writer. His affectation 
of archaism is irritating, his cheap symbolism is irritating, 
the air-pockets in his philosophy are irritating. Most 
irritating of all is the jumbled and offensively obvious 
influence of his masters: “Anatole France,” one says, as 
one rgads through a passage; “ Maurice Hewlett,” one says, 
turning the page; “ Rabelais,” one says, throwing the book 
across the room. Yet in spite of all this—and one’s irrita- 
tion is not thereby diminished—one is bound to admit that 
these ingredients have produced a writer of a certain origi- 
nality. There is no one else writing quite like Mr. Cabell, 
and that is something to be thankful for, whether one 
happens to like his manner or to dislike it extremely. In 
particular, there is no other American writing like Mr. 
Cabell, for of all the elements which have gone to his making, 
surely his nationality is the most surprising. And in his 
nationality lies, possibly, his fundamental weakness; for 
here is a writer with a penchant for medievalism, springing 
from a nation which had no Middle Ages, so that his para- 
phernalia of baldricks, messires, “now it befell,” “ thus it 
came to pass,” and analogous trifles sit upon him with a quite 
particular inaptitude of fancy dress. Only his enjoyment 
of them is, to a certain extent, disarming; his pleasure in 
the castle ramparts ; his dreams of fair women; the fun he 
has in composing sirventes and in whirling swords, in con- 
ferring dukedoms and even kingdoms upon his heroes—— 
Perhaps to call his American birth surprising was an ill- 
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considered statement, and we should, rather, find in Mr. 
Cabell the literary counterpart of those virtuosi who scatter 
the United States with scimitars of Saladin and helmets of 
Boabdil. 

Nor should we be so ungracious as to grudge Mr. Cabell 
these toys of his amusement, innocent enough, for beneath 
this childishness he is a sad man, discontented and ironical, 
worried, as many greater men have been, by the discrepancy 
between dreams and reality. This, indeed, is the burden 
of his latest book. Felix Kennaston, a successful author, 
but, his books apart, a failure as a human being, leads a 
double life. In his mundane existence he is “just a twoser,” 
or, as Mr. Cabell explains, “a trousered individual addicted 
to dumbness in company and the very thrilliest sort of play- 
acting in téte-d-tétes.”” But in his dream-world he is Hor- 
vendile, enamoured (that is the correct word) of the Lady 
Ettarre, voyaging in her company through the ages; now 
in Jerusalem on the day of the Crucifixion ; now witnessing 
the burning of sixty-three plays by Auschylus, a hundred 
and six by Sophocles, and fifty-five by Euripides; now 
assisting at the death of Tiberius at Capri; now in White- 
hall in 1649; now at Troy; now chattering to Napoleon, 
now to Shakespeare, now to Pontius Pilate (it is astonishing, 
the luck of these victims of reincarnation); but never per- 
mitted to lay so much as his hand upon Ettarre, who, at 
any threatening of physical contact, fades away, leaving 
Felix Kennaston sitting at his writing-table clasping a bit 
of broken metal—the talisman, you understand—which in 
the dream-world was the sigil of Scoteia, but in the real world 
was the metal top of a jar of Harrowby’s Créme Cléopatre. 
And that also (as Mr. Cabell would say) is a parable. 

Miss Bowen’s stories belong to the type founded upon 
the now well-worn theory of that particular irony of life 
by which human beings with souls are condemned to dwell 
side by side with other human beings of grosser substance, 
eat bacon, travel in trains, and perform functions which 
become comic and degrading the moment we begin to think 
about them. They are clever enough, these stories; but as 
we read we are conscious of the uneasy sensation that we 
have read it before, and read it better done. Was not there 
once a book called “The Garden Party’? And even before 
that, was not there yet another book—even a series of little 
blue-green books—was not one of them called “The 
Darling’’?? And so we wonder, while acknowledging the 
cleverness, whether it is worth doing again, and again, and 
again, a thing which has been done already so supremely 
well, 

Even so, there is an underlying idea, a consciousness of 
life, a seeing of life whole while seeing it in scraps, in such 
stories and in such writers as Miss Bowen, although they 
have not found it out for themselves, but have picked up 
their indications from signposts erected by their prede- 
cessors. At the back of the two remaining books on the 
present list there is no such idea ; they are fabricated books, 
books written by professional novelists, books written for 
the sake of writing a book, not written to ease the author 
of what we have been taught to call an urge—no, they are 
not urgent books. Yet no doubt from their publishers’ and 
their authors’ points of view they will fulfil their purpose: 
they will sell, and they will be read. Mr. Stephen McKenna, 
especially, must have found that his books fulfil their pur- 
pose admirably. Like Mr. Michael Sadleir and Mr. Michael 
Arlen, he is a novelist who knows his business: his hero 
can knock down doors with his shoulder; his heroine is 
not only a “woman, mysterious, elusive, and intoxicating, 
with soft, white arms and fragrant hair, warm lips, and a 
throbbing, slender body”; she is also, although poor, “a 
genius with her clothes ”—and what more could a hero or the 
public want? Unfortunately, there are two heroes to the 
book, and the first—who never appears in the flesh because he 
is killed in the opening chapter—has, before the advent of the 
second hero, found the heroine desirable; hinc ille 
lachryme, and hinc Mr. McKenna’s plot. The shadow of 
that first hero is to lie over the book, as the practised novel- 
reader will foresee from the moment that Curtis Anker 
(Lt.-Col., D.S.0.) is presented to him with his faded ribbons 
and his tobacco-scented tunic, his weather-worn khaki, and 
his “artificially nonchalant voice” murmuring, “ Play up, 
play up!” 

Miss Stern is less sensible than Mr. McKenna to the 
charm of stale tobacco and a dirty uniform. “ Robert,” she 


says, quite frankly, “was the woman of the Carruthers 
partnership.” He was quiet and kind and patient ; he was 
the little pig who stayed at home while Leonora went to 
market. Leonora was brilliant and magnetic; and, what 
is more, she really is so, and we are, as we read, convinced. 
“The Back Seat” is, indeed, quite convincing, from Robert, 
who stays at home and fills the house with fretwork, to 
Narracott, the journalist who penetrates now and then into 
the Carruthers’ interior, questing for “ pars on your happy 
family life.” It is a jolly, noisy book in parts; wise and 
rather pathetic—though never mawkish—in others ; unpre- 
tentious throughout. 


V. SackvILLE-WEsT. 


MR. DE LA MARE’S STORIES. 


The Riddle, and Other Stories. By WALTER DE LA Marg. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir was one of the stories in this volume, the story called 
“Seaton’s Aunt,” which first suggested to someone that on 
occasion Mr. de la Mare might be called alternatively 
Mr. Walter de la Nightmare. And, with one reservation 
which must presently be made, the atmosphere of this tale 
is truly that of a nightmare. The aunt herself is an appalling 
figure. She is undersized, with long face and big head. 
She hardly ever sleeps, but walks about the house most of 
the night. She can so play the “ Moonlight” Sonata as to 
satirize it, to make its music seem “ disillusioned, charged 
with mockery and bitterness.” She hates her nephew, and 
can read his thoughts to his destruction. There is a curious 
added touch of horror in the fact that she has a huge appetite 
and indulges it. Eventually her nephew dies, on the verge 
of a happiness which he never really thought he would 
attain. She killed him, thinks Withers, who tells the story, 
and she enjoyed the action, which was not committed by 
physical means. Perhaps, as Seaton vaguely said, she was 
“in league.” 

This is as bloodcurdling an expedition into the suggested 
horrible as any living author has ever made. The materials 
are simple—two boys at a second-rate boarding school, an 
old woman of disagreeable appearance who eats too much, 
a house in a country village, a presumably natural death. 
Miss Seaton may or may not have been “in league” with 
the powers of evil ; at any rate, Withers produces no tangible 
evidence of her traffic with them. He merely comes by 
degrees to feel that she is wicked, and that her wickedness is 
concentrated on sucking her nephew’s soul as a spider sucks 
the body of a fly ; and the reader comes to feel it too. 

This is an exceptional exercise in morbidity, but Mr. 
de la Mare is partial to morbid themes. In another story 
a child observes the unhappy marriage of his parents, wit- 
nesses their quarrels and his mother’s agony during her 
husband’s unexplained absences, is taken by his father to 
see the woman whom he really loves; and in the end the 
child finds in the snow the body of the dead father, who has 
apparently committed suicide. Another is about a consump- 
tive girl who dies at her window, arrayed like a bride, seek- 
ing to invoke the ghosts of the garden below. Another is 
about a little boy’s conversations with a madwoman. 

And yet the atmosphere of horror which Mr. de la Mare 
attempts to produce, though it is effective, has not so great 
an effect of morbidity as might be supposed. His themes are 
morbid; he himself is not. He handles all this without 
being other than sane and kindly towards the world. It 
is a curious gift; and it partly springs from, is partly 
enhanced by, his deliberate or instinctive adoption of purely 
commonplace and middle-class settings and characters. He 
may be aiming at the unearthly, but he starts from the 
earth ; and only here and there does he allow himself a really 
fantastic scene. In “ Lispet, Lispett, and Vaine” his story 
is fantastic enough. It describes a firm of English manu- 
facturers, who flourished from prehistoric times, who num- 
bered both Semiramis and Saladin among their customers, 
but who “ riotously intermarried” and perished in an insane 
glory of exclusiveness in the eighteenth century. This is 
a@ rare instance; and it is not very successful. As a rule, 
all Mr. de la Mare requires is a house in an outer suburb, 
a peevish old lady and her companion, and he has enough 
for his incantation. 
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Mr. de ta Mare’s prose work, of which this is the latest 
extension, is indeed not quite like anything else in English ; 
and, since it is thus unique, since it does produce a definite 
sensation, it would be foolish to reject it as inferior to his 
poetry. But it is inferior to his poetry, and precisely because 
it resembles it too closely. It is very evidently by the same 
hand, needing no signature; and just the phrases which 
delight us in the verse are to be found here also. There is 
no one else who could have written: “In a cleft far down 
below the rocks a cold and idle sea was soundlessly laying 
its frigid garlands of foam,” or such a paragraph as :— 

‘* Not until the evening of that day did the sun in his 
diurnal course for a while estes the garden, and then very 
briefly : to gild, to lull, and to be gone. The stars wheeled 
on in the thick-sown waste of space, and even when Miss 
Lennox’s small share of the earth’s wild living creatures had 
stirred and sunk again to rest in the ebb of night, there came 
no watcher—not even the very ghost of a watcher—to the 

arden, in a watch-gown. So that what peculiar secrets 

cand reflex in its dark mirror no human witness was there 

to tell.” 
But, beautiful as writing of this sort may be, it is not long 
before the reader finds it decidedly uncomfortable as a 
narrative style. It is packed with images, and the images are 
rich in evocations; but these delay and obscure the story, 
rather than illuminate it, and, moreover, one feels the lack 
of the definite, organized poetic rhythm which should excite 
the mind into the proper condition for receiving matter so 
highly concentrated. Add to this the fact that the one 
influence discernible in Mr. de la Mare’s prose is not a very 
happy one for a writer of his temperament The author of 
“The Listeners” has read “The Turn of the Screw,” and 
one could wish that he had not. He is often led to torture 
his themes, to hold his situations in suspense while he 
endeavours to draw from them inexpressible subtleties. As 
a rule, an author writes the book he must, and it is useless 
to complain that he has not written some other book ; but 
it is difficult not to regard these tales as substitutes, unsatis- 


factory however beautiful, for the series of lyrics Mr. de la 


Mare might have made out of the sensations in which they 
originated. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 


A PRIMER OF MODERN AUTHORS. 


Some Modern Authors. ByS. P. B. Mats. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Mais admits that there is some difficulty in assigning 
his book to a familiar category, but, beyond stating that he 
is by no means a literary critic, leaves the question unsolved. 
One might indicate the type of his work with sufficient 
accuracy by squeezing it into the crevice between the 
anthology and the Baedeker, but neither in its selection of 
authors does the book aim at, nor in its tredtment of their 
work does it achieve, completeness. The method of approach 
is useful, if at times misleading. It consists of giving a 
précis, plumped out with bits of quotation, of one or more 
of the works of the author under consideration./For example, 
“Some Modern Poets” are three: Hardy,“Housman, and 
Chesterton. The article on the last of these is three-fourths 
quotation from Mr. Chesterton’s most recent book of verse. 
The article on Gerhardi is a seven-page summary of that 
author’s novel “ Futility.’”” Ten lines are devoted to the 
pronunciation of his name, his showing of promise, and his 
implied dislike of Oxford. This method of summarizing 
might, skilfully handled, be a dire instrument of criticism, 
but Mr. Mais is, on his own evidence, not a critic. / His 
book, then, is a short cut to a knowledge of some modern 
literature, and as such it is extraordinarily useful. As a 
primer for those who would be well informed’it is admirable. 
One could wish, however, that, if it were to be a work of 
reference, it were adequately indexed and more exhaustive ; 
or that, if it were selective, it were more carefully so/ In 
considering Somerset Maugham as a dramatist he says that 
there are fourteen plays, and names them. Then, having 
remarked that “ East of Suez” is a “melodrama totally 
devoid of merit,” he gives a four-page summary of it. There 
follows a summary of “The Circle,” and the article ends. 
This is an average sample. It is all very much the “ synopsis 
of preceding chapters” sort of thing, and consequently 
unsatisfactory, save to the users of such writing. Lytton 
Strachey’s exact and economical essay on Lady Hester Stan- 


hope becomes a strangely spangled muddle when compressed 
to a page and a half. The effect of this boiling down on one’s 
impression of the original work is curiously comic. It is 
rather like the cinema films of an ordinary street-scene shown 
at a far faster speed than usual. Pedestrians scuttle 
kaleidoscopically, and ’buses frisk like grasshoppers. The 
whole proportion and quality of the action is lost. One 
cannot append to an outline a few remarks on tone and 
atmosphere and then expect a convincing portrait of the 
work. Even from the more accurate directions in cookery- 
books it is almost impossible for anyone but a professional 
cook to have a foretaste of the finished dish. 


LORD RONALDSHAY AND BUDDHISM. 


Lands of the Thunderbolt : Sikhim, Chumbi, and Bhutan. 
By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. (Constable. 16s.) 


Lorp RonatpsHay, in his contributions to travel literature, 
has covered such a wide span of the little-known tracts of 
Asia that a new volume describing his journeys in the hinter- 
land of the province of which he was lately Governor comes 
rather as an anticlimax. As Governor of Bengal, it fell 
to him to convey the insignia of the G.C.I.E. to the 
Maharaja of Bhutan, more familiar to Englishmen as the 
Tongsa Penlop, that jovial soul who accompanied the Tibet 
Expedition to Lhasa in 1904 on his bare feet, wearing a 
Cleopatra crown with a peacock head of gold, or, if ceremony 
demanded, a spotless grey Homburg hat. The investi- 
ture, as a matter of fact, never took place, owing to an 
epidemic of influenza ; but, happily for Lord Ronaldshay and 
his readers, this did not interrupt the tour, as Bhutan, 
though it boasts a school and forty scholars, is, or was, 
innocent of a postal system. Bhutan is less known than 
Tibet, and Lord Ronaldshay was here, once again, off the 
beaten track. Beyond Mr. Claude White’s “Sikhim and 
Bhutan,” and the cursory journals of Turner, Bogle, and 
Manning, we have little descriptive literature on the country. 
Mr. White’s photographs of crag-perched monasteries and 
jongs first brought home to us the romantic character of 
its scenery. Sikhim, at the threshold of earth’s very 
giants, is more sublime ; Tibet has scenes of wilder and more 
desolate grandeur; but it is the combination of geological 
and monkish architecture that contributes its peculiar dis- 
tinction to Bhutan. The lamas have an eye for the fantastic, 
and know how to supplement God’s handiwork. 

Tak Tsang, built into a fissure of the precipice, is an 
example. Lord Ronaldshay is the third European who is 
known to have visited the monastery. His illustrations are 
of the same standard of excellence as Mr. Claude White's, 
and his account of his medieval entertainment by the Bhutan 
Durbar is delightful. His Bhutan expedition, however, only 
takes up two chapters. The other excursions he describes 
were in Sikhim and the Chumbi valley, country easily 
accessible from Darjeeling. This is admittedly the most 
magnificent mountain scenery in the world, and has inspired 
many rhapsodies. Lord Ronaldshay knows, and has written 
of, the Tian Shan mountains, Western Tibet, the hinterland 
of Kashmir, the Yangtse gorges, rural Japan, the lovely 
uplands of Szechuan and Yunnan; and in none of these 
countries could he recall anything quite like the crumpled, 
forest-clad hills and crags which rise precipitously on either 
side of the upper reaches of the Teesta River, a few marches 
from Darjeeling. The instinct of the ordinary traveller 
wandering in the rhododendron forests in the lap of Kang- 
chenjunga—especially if he has contracted the habit of 
writing—is to thank God for the licence of being inarticulate. 
Lord Ronaldshay wisely recognizes that in a mere descrip- 
tion of Sikhim and its people, from the point of view of a 
semi-official tour, there is no material for a new book. He 
has set himself a more definite and difficult task—to trace 
“the curious lines on which the thought of its people has 
developed". “The peculiar bent of their minds,” he 
observes, “has been produced by the meeting of two funda- 
mentally opposed ideas concerning the nature of things, 
which, instead of rebounding when they met, coalesced. 
Those ideas were rationalism on the one hand, and super- 
stition on the other. The former was represented by the 
metaphysics of early Buddhism; the latter by the 
demonolatry which, under the name of Bon-pa, passed for 
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religion in primitive Tibet.” Thus the gubernatorial tour 
becomes the text for a popular essay on Lamaism. We visit 
the monastery at Pemionchi and watch the monks indus- 
triously turning small metal cylinders packed with paper 
rolls of prayer. This leads to a dissertation on the purer 
form of Buddhism; one chapter is devoted to the life of 
Gautama; another to the doctrine of Thera Vada; and a 
third to the sifting of what is legendary or historical in 
Buddhist theology. Lord Ronaldshay points to the extrava- 
gant stories of Mr. Gandhi’s mahatmahood that were rife 
among his disciples as a warning against the acceptance of 
any particular episode in the life of Gautama as historically 
true. In the next two chapters we are introduced to Lamaism 
in practice in the gompa at Tashiding, a sad falling away 
from the Thera Vada doctrine. Then back again to the 
origins, with a chapter on the University of Nalanda in 
the seventh century, at the time it was visited by Hieuen 
Tsiang. This leads to an inquiry into the changes that had 
been brought about in the character of Buddhist thought 
before its disappearance from the plains of India. 

Thus the abstract theme of the book is the degradation 
of Buddhism from pure intellectualism to the abracadabra 
of present-day Lamaism. [Expository chapters are inter- 
spersed between the visits to different monasteries, which 
provide the text for the discourse on the fall, with lantern- 
slides showing what has become of the faith since its trans- 
lation among primitive folk. The lantern-slides are always 
excellent, but we do not think Lord Ronaldshay quite 
realizes what happened to rationalism and superstition 
when they met. They neither rebounded, nor did they 
coalesce, unless it be in the sense of the lady and the tiger ; 
what happened was that one swallowed the other whole. 
And it would be difficult to prove that superstition has 
derived any permanent benefit from the meal. Thus the 
evolution, or devolution, of Lamaism may be summarized in 
brief. That for the vast majority of people it is a confused 
medley of demonology, magic, and superstition, Lord 
Ronaldshay admits. It is in his search for ground where 
“theurgy has not been completely ousted by reason” that 
we think he is too theoretical. 


JUNG AND FREUD. 


Character and the Unconscious. By J. H. vAN DER Hoop. 
Translated by ELIZABETH TREVELYAN. (Kegan Paul. 


10s. 6d.) 


Dr. vAN DER Hoop is rather misleading when he calls his 
book “ Character and the Unconscious,” because his aim is 
the very laudable one of investigating the fundamental 
differences between the psycho-analytic schools of Jung and 
Freud. In these days, when the number of books on psycho- 
analysis grows week by week more extravagant, it is sur- 
prising that this attempt has not been made before. We 
have had plenty of descriptive works written from both 
points of view, containing a few nagging remarks about the 
position of the other side in respect of small details, but 
the two sides have never before been sympathetically con- 
trasted. The difference between them comes from a differ- 
ence in metaphysical outlook, but the two ways of looking 
at psychological phenomena are not incompatible. 

It is an old difficulty. How can I describe what happens 
in terms of static events? If I knew enough about it, I 
could describe the development of a flower in terms of 
chemical change and rearrangement of atoms, but I should 
thereby miss what many people consider the most important 
thing—I should miss the “ growth” of the flower. It is that 
which has led people like Bergson to revolt from “ intellec- 
tual” philosophy and to invent a method of describing ths 
indescribable on their own. 

Any historical event, like the death of Charles I., may 
be regarded as being, on the one hand, caused by certain 
past events in accordance with, certain laws—such as the 
laws of gravity and the circulation of the blood ; but it may, 
on the other hand, be looked on as an indication of certain 
tendencies which can be seen emerging, perhaps for the first 
time, at that point, but which will play an important part 
in moulding the future career of the race in whose history 
this event occurred. 


But there is a further point. There are two attitudes 
which may be taken up with regard to the tendential value 
of any event. You may say of it that, in accordance with 
more or less fixed rules, you can infer from it certain other 
events with a degree of accuracy proportionate to your know- 
ledge of relevant conditions. But you may be led on to the 
second attitude. Many people like to feel that some events 
are not merely symptomatic of isolated little impulses which 
can be treated by themselves, but that they are milestones 
which mark the point along the great human road at which 
the individual or race in question has arrived. They prefer 
to take what they call “a wider view.” These events have a 
deep “meaning” for them. They are, perhaps, indicative 
of a sentence in the Divine plan, or they may be significant 
bubbles on the evolutionary stream. This is the direction in 
which the doctrines of Jung point. 

Dreams and hysterical peculiarities are symptoms of 
repression and consequent subconscious activity. Freud 
traces them back to their origin in the experience of the 
individual, sometimes groping about among the dark years 
of childhood. To Jung they are signs of certain 
tendencies which make the individual rather of one kind 
than of another. The particular way in which he uses the 
mechanism of repression and the symptom to solve his 
problems gives a clue to that indefinable thing which we call 
his personality. The Freudian school gives the impression 
of regarding the man as the outward and visible sign of an 
inward seething of impulses, while Jung looks into the 
unconscious, not only for what is laid by as incompatible 
with the conscious strivings of the individual, but also for 
that creative element which carves a way by choosing one 
method of sublimation, or one kind of symptom, rather than 
another. It is the clash and fate of conflicting desires which 
Freud is trying to describe; it is the resultant personality 
as a growing thing which interests Jung. 

Tt is quite obvious that, although the Freudian point of 
view is the scientific one, it is helpful and necessary to bear 
the “creative” point of view in mind. The fatal moment 
is reached when the creative point of view turns into a 
metaphysical system, or when the two points of view are 
muddled up. Supposing a railway accident occurred, it 
might be described in terms of a clash of particles, but 
another description might be given in a newspaper which 
would make the reader “feel” as if he were there. In 
these two descriptions of the same thing, words are being 
used in different ways. In the second description, part of 
their business is to arouse certain “feelings” in the mind 
of the person who reads them. Now, it is the “ feel” of 
people’s personalities which Jung is trying to get at, and it 
is clearly important, but quite different from the scientific 
description of conflict which we find in Freud, although the 
latter may contribute to the former. 

This divergence affects the behaviour of the psycho- 
analyst as a healer. According to the Freudian doctrine, it 
is highly dangerous to suggest to the patient any direction of 
sublimation when you have analyzed his tendencies and 
resolved his complexes, because, if you are not careful, you 
may make him too dependent on his doctor; you must 
at all costs leave him standing on his feet. The Jung school 
recognize this difficulty, but, having set themselves to 
study particularly that aspect of the symptom which indi- 
cates the direction in which the “creative impulses” are 
working, they feel they should be in a position to give 
advice to their patients about the future. 

There is one criticism which must be made about a 
part of the admirable exposition of the Freudian doctrine. It 
is where the author deals with Freud’s latest view of the 
function of impulses. Dr. van der Hoop seems to think that 
because Freud does not believe in an evolutionary impulse, 
he and his followers are compelled to believe in the theory 
that all impulse eventually aims at a reinstatement of a pre- 
vious condition—i.e., death. But why should we believe that 
impulses play this grand metaphysical part? It is perfectly 
possible to study their modification and conflicts without 
supposing any aim whatever—either involutionary or 
evolutionary—and the evidence in either direction is 
deplorably frail. For some curious reason. many people 
must believe in Life as having some purpose, and Dr. van 
der Hoop prefers a vague evolutionary impulse to one whose 
goal is death, without noticing the obvious alternative— 
that it may have no purpose at all. 
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JUSTICIARS, CHANCELLORS, AND OTHERS. 


The Chief Ministers of England, 920-1720. By the Hon. 
CLIvE BiGHAM. (Murray. 2ls.) 


Tue reception of his agreeable book, “The Prime Ministers 
of Britain,” has inspired Mr. Clive Bigham to grapple with 
the long line of those who were, roughly speaking, their 
predecessors. “ Chief Ministers” he calls them ; and though 
purists may complain that the title, even if used by 
Bishop Burnet from time to time, has no official sanction, it 
will serve conveniently enough. Here they are, twenty-seven 
in all, beginning with Dunstan and ending with Harley, 
Swift’s dilatory and occasionally drunken “ Dragon.” Mr. 
Bigham might conceivably have added several more, since 
Gardiner, though possibly little more than a respectability 
under Henry VIII., directed Mary’s domestic policy during 
the whole of her reign; Arlington was the leading spirit of 
the Cabal, and Russell, Lord Orford, kept the Whig Junto 
together. Still, the compilation of twenty-seven biographies 
is no small achievement, and Mr. Bigham wins credit by the 
skill with which he has broken up his characters into groups, 
and framed them within neat little accounts of their times, 
adding Plutarchian parallels by way of decorative effect. 
The volume remains, however, a compilation—intelligent, 
but still a compilation—and a tell-tale bibliography indicates 
that while obsolete authorities have sometimes been followed, 
responsible historians like Cardinal Gasquet, Miss Kate 
Norgate, and Mr. J. H. Wylie have been ignored. 

Taken as it stands, “The Chief Ministers“of England ” 
will forcibly appeal to the judicious philosopher. He may 
be tempted to take down Bacon’s Essays, and from that 
entitled “Of Great Place” to refresh himself with the wis- 
dom of one who thoroughly understood the game. “The 
rising unto place,” he will find, “is laborious ; and by pains 
men come to greater pains; and it is sometimes base; and 
by indignities men come to dignities.” The survival of 
the fittest was, indeed, seldom attained without a cut-throat 
struggle for existence, in the course of which rivals were 
trampled underfoot and causes betrayed, if not for hard 
cash, at least to satisfy ambition. In some, notably in 
Burghley’s case, prosperity brought out greatness of 
character ; but others, like Danby, began and continued as 
corrupt hacks, “ greedy,” in Macaulay’s severe phrase, “ of 
wealth and honours.” Yoked to their Sovereigns, Justiciars, 
Chancellors, and Treasurers were never really free agents ; 
and, while Suffolk (William de la Pole) and Strafford illus- 
trate the danger of royal weakness on the one hand, Becket 
and Wolsey fell victims no less surely to royal masterfulness 
on the other. Sometimes it was a case of tel maitre, tel valet ; 
William Rufus found a rapacious taxgatherer after his own 
heart in Ranulf Flambard, while Henry VII., cautious and 
economical, had his congenial financier in Bishop Morton, 
who “ persuaded prodigals to part with their money because 
they did spend it most, and the covetous because they might 
spare it best.’”” But in many instances we get a long clash 
of wills, culminating, with Henry VIII. and Thomas Crom- 
well, in blows. “The King,’ the State papers record, 
“beknaveth him twice a week and sometimes knocks him 
well about the pate.” These scenes smack of Bartholomew 
Fair; for high comedy we turn to the pious Clarendon 
lecturing Charles II. on his morals, just as Saint-Simon 
afterwards preached continence to the French Regent. 
Exile, imprisonment, and impeachment were no uncommon 
incidents in the lives of Chief Ministers, and no fewer than 
nine perished by a violent death. 

On the whole, we can agree with Mr. Bigham that, as 
their age went, most of his Chief Ministers were worthy of 
their trust. The flagrant exception is Buckingham, for 
Clarendon’s argument that “that great man,” had he lived, 
would have acquired steadiness of purpose is, after all, an 
idle one. Even of those who grew inordinately rich, William 
of Wykeham and Wolsey applied their wealth to noble pur- 
poses; England never had a Mazarin. Their worst fault 
as a class was that, absorbed in the service of their masters, 
they were apt to forget their country. If the land was quiet, 
well; if not, it must be reduced to quietude. Warwick 
admittedly became the people’s idol, but, despite some his- 
torians, it was an irrational worship. A much finer character 
was the Protector Somerset, and his plea that he loved “ the 
poor commonalty of England” has a ring of sincerity that 
modern democratic reformers should not fail to appreciate. 


AN IMPROBABLE HYPOTHESIS. 


The Contact between Minds : a Metaphysical Hypothesis. 

By C. DELISLE BuRNS. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Two things are required of a philosopher—a fertile imagina- 
tion to create theories, and critical insight to destroy them. 
Mr. Delisle Burns has the first, of these qualifications, but 
no trace of the second. He has constructed a pretty little 
theory—tidy, complete in itself, and satisfying to our highest 
aspirations: its only defect is that it is a priori grossly 
improbable and all the evidence is against it. 

Mr. Burns’s thesis is that my relation to other minds is 
of the same nature as my relation to my own mind, that 
I know the experiences of other people just as directly as 
I know my own experiences. This‘ relation to my own or 
other people’s minds or experiences Mr. Burns (following 
Professor Alexander) calls “enjoyment.” Unfortunately, 
the number of relations expressed by this word seem quite 
as many here as in “Space, Time, and Deity”; and the 
“contact between minds” thus defined is hopelessly ambi- 
guous. We think Mr. Burns must mean by “enjoyment” 
the relation (whatever it is) expressed in such propositions 
as “TI am aware that I am seeing a pencil” as distinguished 
from the relation of “ contemplation” expressed in ‘I am 
seeing a pencil.” But the difficulty is that Mr. Burns 
frequently gives the impression that he cannot see the 
difference between these two propositions, and is considering 
only the latter. Thus, on p. 84, he says that ‘‘ enjoyment is 
the reverse of the relation of contemplation,” which implies 
that when I “contemplate” a pencil, the pencil “enjoys” 
me. Mr. Burns obviously does not mean this, and I believe 
that though he thinks he is talking about such a proposi- 
tion as “I am seeing a pencil,” he is really talking about 
“T am aware that I am seeing a pencil.” It is extremely 
regrettable that Mr. Burns’s most important notion— 





“ enjoyment ”—should be so obscure. 


Mr. Burns asserts that I am aware that you are seeing 
a pencil in exactly the same sort of way as I am aware that 
I myself am seeing a pencil—that is, by a sort of introspec- 
tion. Communication between minds is thus exactly analo- 
gous to memory ; and in some cases (particularly infants) we 
can “enjoy” other people’s minds much more than our 
own. It is difficult to see why, if this hypothesis be true, 
we ever invented language or Mr. Burns took the trouble of 
writing his book. As will be imagined, such an exciting 
theory has considerable consequences. Mr. Burns deduces 
from it an almost Tolstoyan theory of art, in which two or 
more persons gathered together “enjoying” one another 
are essential for the appreciation of beauty. And in political 
theory he hopes by his hypothesis to have all the civic feeling 
and none of the absolutism of the Hegelian State. 

Mr. Burns is quite on the right lines in inventing tenta- 
tive hypotheses of limited scope rather than in floundering 
in a general consideration of the Universe. One of the diffi- 
culties in philosophy is that there must be many possible 
theories that have never been thought of ; so we never know 
if we have all the alternatives before us out of which to 
select the most plausible. Let us, by all means, have as 
many hypotheses as Mr. Burns or anyone else can imagine ; 
we can then weed out ruthlessly the most improbable. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Macbeth ; The Merchant of Venice. The Player’s Shake- 


speare. Vols. I. and II. (Benn. £4 4s. each.) 
Shakespeare’s First Folio. By R, Crompton Rnop#s. 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 4s. 6d.) 


Shakespeare and the Universities. By F.S. Boas. (Oxford; 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) : 


Shakespeare in Poland. By JOSEPHINE CALINA 
Allardyce Nicoll.) (Milford. 6s.) 
On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare. By 
GEORGE HUBBARD. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Shakespearian library will have been largely 
extended by the First Folio commemorations, and, to judge 
by the volumes under notice, the printing-press and the 
publishers have made the best endeavours to distinguish the 
extension. ‘“ The Player’s Shakespeare” in particular is 
a stately achievement, finely planned by Messrs. Benn, 
and embodied with the utmost clarity by the Shakespeare 
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Head Press, Messrs. Whittingham and Griggs, and Messrs. 
Emery Walker. Such famous names, indeed, were 
a guarantee of beautiful production. The materials of the 
edition are the literal text of the First Folio, introductions 
by Mr. Granyille-Barker, and embellishments by several 
hands under the leadership of Mr. Albert Rutherston, the 
object of the whole work being to give the plays in the 
light of their performance qn the stage. Whether Mr. Charles 
Ricketts really gives us the ghost that Macbeth saw, or 
Mr. Thomas Lowinsky the Jew that Shakespeare drew, we 
may doubt; but as decorations their work is delightful. 

Mr. Rhodes, sceptical of the line of Shakespeare’s 
editors, inquires closely into the conditions and “ copy ”’ 
of publication of the First Folio, and stands up for Heminge 
and Condell. The conclusion of his whole matter, indepen- 
dently and shrewdly ueborated, is that they are not respon- 
sible for that Folio’s imperfections. Mr. Boas has hunted 
out fresh entries from the Oxford city accounts of Shake- 
speare’s lifetime in surveying the official attitude of the 
Universities towards Shakespeare; the story is one of long 
inhibition, followed by somewhat late repentance. Another 
of Mr. Boas’s ingenious essays discusses the suspected story 
of Shakespearian performances, including “ Hamlet,”’ 
aboard the Dragon, lying off Sierra Leone in 1607. He 
defends this picturesque glimpse. Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll 
meanwhile leads off the series of Shakespearian recapitula- 
tions announced by Mr. Milford with ‘‘ Shakespeare in 
Poland.’’ The most romantic gleaning in the book concerns 
those English players who presented ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew ”’ in Poland in 1616 or 1628. Later developments are 
reviewed, and charted in a bibliography. Recalling us to 
London, Mr. Hubbard appears to deprive Messrs. Barclay & 
Perkins of their claim to the site of the Globe Theatre. As 
he says, the matter was not originally important, but we 
may as well affix our memorial tablets in the right place ; 
and by documents and early maps he points north of Maiden 
Lane, Bankside, Southwark, as the right place. Can the 
L.C.C. counter-attack ? 


* * * 


The Days of a Man: Being Memories of a Naturalist, 
Teacher, and Minor Prophet of Democracy. By Davin 
STARR JORDAN. 2 vols. (New York: World Book Co.; 
London: Harrap. £3 3s.) 


TurovcHout the fifteen hundred odd pages in which 
Professor David Starr Jordan has told the story of his life, 
we feel that not for a single moment has the author’s 
interest flagged. It might be optimistic to predict as much 
of the reader’s. Yet most people should find something of 
interest in these two handsomely illustrated volumes. As 
“naturalist, teacher, and minor prophet of democracy,” 
Professor Jordan can look back on a long, varied, and 
honourable career. He has been President of Stanford 
University, Chief Director of the. World Peace Foundation, 
and United States Commissioner on questions of sealing and 
fisheries ; he has contributed to many branches of science ; 
he has argued the biological case against war; he has 
travelled much, studied much, and written much; he has 
met many people in many lands. He has enjoyed it all, 
and he is generously anxious to share his enjoyment with 
others. 

It is not only the acts of Professor David Starr Jordan 
and all that he did that this chronicle contains, but much 
that he said and that other people said to and about him, 
and the verses that he wrote, and extracts from the books 
he read, and a good deal of natural history, and politics, 
and eugenics, and many other subjects. All but the most 
omnivorous readers, or those whose interest is mainly 

ersonal, may need to indulge in a little judicious skipping ; 
but there is plenty both of instruction and of entertainment 
to reward a search. Particularly interesting to British 
readers will be the sidelights on American politics, 
especially in their reactions to the great war. We could 
wish also that a little pruning elsewhere had left more room 
to develop the story of the seal fisheries and the disputes 
arising thereffom. The whole book bears the impress of 
a vigorous, combative, lovable personality. 


* * * 


Poesia e Non-Poesia : Note sulla letteratura europea del 
secolo decimonono. By BENEDETTO CROCE. (Bari: 
Laterza. 25 lire.) 


No book of literary criticism by Croce brings out more 
clearly the value of a definite esthetic philosophy as a 
foundation for critical judgments than this. We may dis- 
agree with him in his conclusions, but one thing is clear. 
The point of view never changes throughout the long and 
a list of poets and novelists who are brought before 
the bar of his court, among whom the French are the most 


numerous. His notes on them—for he makes no pretence 
to giving them the exhaustive studies he has devoted to 
Shakespeare or Dante or the leading Italians of his day—are 
invariably of genuine interest, as he sets out to investigate 
their claims to the title of true poet. ‘The selection of prose 
or verse for a medium is for Croce a purely secondary con- 
sideration when passing judgment on an artist. Thus Ibsen 
is a genuine poet, not a thinker. The moral problems 
which he may appear to set himself to solve in his plays are 
never capable of solution. He is too true an artist to be 
able to probe to the bottom such questions as those which he 
asks in the “ Doll’s House,’’ to give them a definite 
answer. In any case, all his heroes and heroines are 
afflicted with a passionate longing for the unattainable, and 
from the knowledge that man will never be able to attain 
his end comes the purity of his poetry. Yet “his moral 
figure never becomes familiar to us like those of other poets, 
because he never descends to our level . . . loving imper- 
fectly, suffering and enjoying as we do.’’ The book is 
essentially one to be read through. 


” * * 


An Annotated Bibliography of Sir Richard Francis Burton. 
By NORMAN M. PENZER. (Philpot. £3 3s.) 


Burton, like his strange tomb at Mortlake, is some- 
what neglected to-day. Perhaps this is because, with all his 
various gifts, he was not a master of English. His life has 
never been satisfactorily done, but here is a handsome 
Bibliography, as perfect as any man could desire, which 
would be invaluable to any future biographer. The book- 
fancier can learn what rare, private, or faked issues have 
fetched from year to year, and the critic can find notes 
rebuking the careless or the incompetent. Mr. Penzer has 
included everything concerning Burton in the “ Athenseum.”’ 
One of the rarest of his books is a ‘System of Bayonet 
Exercise,”’ which has had a great influence on modern prac- 
tice. Lady Burton’s devastating way with her husband’s 
books and MSS. is well known, but some which escaped are 
still unpublished. | Burton did not get his due, but he 
flouted the world. Like Gordon, he was not equal to being 
disciplined. Taken as a small boy to gaze on a pastry-shop 
and exercise self-denial, he broke the window and seized 
the pastry ; later he rode over the flower-beds of his college 
at Oxford ; and in the year of his death he was collaborating 
in a book any part in which he found it advisable to dis- 
claim in the preface. 

* * * 


Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames. By ALrreD WILLIAMS. 
(Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 


In inns and places where they sing, above Oxford, beside 
the Thames, Mr. Williams has been a delighted listener. He 
has found out the old men and women whw loved a ballad, 
and in tribute to them and the pleasant, passing world of 
which they formed a part has preserved the words of their 
entertainments. What has he not heard sung at many 
a rural ‘‘ Mermaid’! In his affectionately spoken fore- 
word—an essay, indeed, of length and substance upon the 
rural chorus—he gives many hints of the romance of collect- 
ing hia folk-songs. He truly belongs to that race of worthies 
who bought ballads at the fairs, and understands how 


“The ballad in the ploughman’s pocket wears 
A greater fame than poets ever knew.” 


Mr. Williams has already to his credit several books of 
lively, unostentatious description of the life of ‘‘ The Upper 
Thames ’’; his present addition was well worth the travels 
and troubles which had to be taken in its making. It is 
a compilation of great variety, giving songs both new and old 
in their local wordings ; the mere titles of some of them, as 
“How I Could Ride!’’ ‘The Broken-down Gentleman,”’ 
‘* Off to Flanders,” ‘‘ The Ripe and Bearded Barley,’’ and 
“T am a Pretty Wench,’ will convey some of its many 
mingling tones of actual pastoral. 


* * * 


Garden Construction. By T. G.W. HENSLow. (Odhams. 15s.) 
Gardening for the Twentieth Century. By CHARLES ELEY. 

(Murray. -) 

Tue title of Mr. Henslow’s book is rather Ne 
Its subject is far wider than that of garden construction. It 
deals generally with the growing of flowers, plants, trees, 
fruit, vegetables, and, beginning with the window-box, ends in 
the orchard. It suffers somewhat from a lack of method, 
and an index would have made it far more useful. But it is 
full of valuable advice as to what to grow and how to grow it. 
Mr. Eley’s book should be still more useful to the amateur 
gardener. After some general chapters on garden making, 
it deals in detail with trees, shrubs, and climbers. The 
author gives excellent advice upon the varieties to grow and 
upon methods of culture. 
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ART 


MR. DUNCAN GRANT. 


Recent Paintings and Drawings by Duncan Grant at 
the Independent Gallery. 


Ir is a curious reflection that the quality which chiefly 
distinguishes nearly all the greatest English painters is 
the virtuosity of their technical accomplishment. It 
seems—to a foreigner, at any rate—something of 
a paradox that a people whose reputation is all reserve, 
coldness, gravity, austerity, should have produced the 
school of portrait-painters whose brilliancy is a unique 
thing in the history of painting. The women’s portraits 
of the English school—vivid, radiant, blooming as they 
are—show a beauty which, strange to say, is only 
external, a beauty which is never more than skin-deep. 
In their landscapes, too, the painters of England have 
always translated with amazing dexterity and rapidity of 
touch all that was brightest and most sparkling in nature 
—the gleam of sky and water, the shining of wet foliage, 
the freshness of green pastures—all that rejoices the 
eye, and the eye alone. Only the Pre-Raphaelites, 
I think, among English painters escape from this 
almost universal and almost exclusive preoccupation, 
and the rapid and total fading away of their influence 
is perhaps a proof that this preoccupation is an essential 
and inherent characteristic of the race. It is a pre- 
occupation which is seemingly incompatible with an 
interest in line and contour. I can think of no great 
English line-drawings—no Holbein, no Diirer, no 
Leonardo, no Ingres—and perhaps for the same reason— 
no Cubism. Cubism could never have originated in 
England ; it had to come from that country which has so 
long been accounted light and frivolous, but which has 
produced—in painting at any rate—the gravest, the 
driest, and sometimes the most melancholy of artists. 
What incompatibility of racial temperament was it that 
made Ruskin complain that Poussin’s ‘‘ Deluge ’’ was 
not bright enough, and that made Delacroix in his later 
years regret his early admiration for Bonington’s 
‘* facile brush and artful touch ’’? 

Some years ago I remember thinking that two or 
three young English painters, of whom Duncan Grant 
was the most distinguished, were perhaps preparing, 
under the influence of contemporary French art, a move- 
ment in which this traditional and hereditary facility 
of eye and hand would be abandoned for a severer vision 
of form and of composition. 

But I was mistaken. His present exhibition at the 
Independent Gallery shows us that Duncan Grant has 
been reclaimed by the genius of his race. The varied 
production of this gifted artist has shown us in past 
years the varied range of his interests; that composi- 
tion was one of the most lively of these he has proved 
on many occasions by the audacious deformations of his 
drawing and by the highly arbitrary subtlety of his 
colour. His open and curious mind, his lively and bold 
imagination, have constantly led him down paths which 
had hitherto been avoided by his countrymen. Would 
he pursue them further, I wondered, or would he, with 
that mobility which is the characteristic of his genera- 
tion, find out others—or would he, perhaps, return to 
the old track which has so long been familiar to the 
men of his race? This, as a matter of fact, seems to be 
his choice of to-day. Is it a passing or a final choice? 
Will he gather new qualities in this return to tradition 
and to realism, and amalgamate them with those he 
already possesses, and with those he has already acquired ? 
Has he at last found his determinate conception of art, 
or is this only one more step leading him to a further 
perfection ? 

One’s general impression on entering the room and 
giving a rapid glance round is that of monotony. On 
closer inspection the reason of this monotony becomes 
apparent—it is the result of habit in the manner of 
making up his palette. For instance, the same tone is 
used for the ground in a Provencal landscape. or for 
a boat, or for a book in a still life, or for the dress in 
a portrait. If we now consider the landscapes in 





particular we see that the artist is here following the 
Constable tradition. ‘‘ The Sandpit’’ (No. 1), 
“The Country Church’? (No. 15), ‘‘ The Pond, 
Sussex ’’ (No. 21), ‘‘ The Pond under the Trees ’’ 
(No. 25), are clear examples of this. But in spite of their 
charm, there is in these studies too much facility, too 
much fluidity, a certain superficiality, a manner of using 
paint which makes the canvas look more like stuff that 
has been dipped in a dye than like a painted picture. 
** La couleur,’’ Gustave Moreau used to say to his pupils, 
** doit étre pensée.’? And if Mr. Grant is intending to 
persevere in this direction he must attain still more 
mastery in the handling of his brush and a still more 
accomplished vision in order to equal his great 
predecessors. 

Passing on to No. 18, ‘‘ The Game of Cards,’’ we 
are inevitably impelled to compare it with Cézanne’s 
version of the same subject. Cézanne’s picture is almost 
identical as regards composition, but or a difference 
in the two conceptions! In Cézanne’s, the firmness of 
the drawing, the calmness and beauty of expression in 
the players, give the picture a dignified and noble gravity. 
Mr. Grant’s is merely an amusing sketch which comes 
near to being caricature, but caricature at its slightest. 

When we turn, however, to No. 26, “ Still Life 
with Roses,’’ we find at last the qualities which are lack- 
ing in ‘‘ The Game of Cards”’ and in many other of 
the pictures in this exhibition. This, in my opinion, 
is the most serious work here. The drawing is 
firm and vigorous; the colour is no longer a mere dye, 
but rich and deep in its quality; the dexterity of the 
artist’s hand is no longer visible and all-important, as in 
nearly all the other pictures in the room ; the composition 
is imposing and significant; the arrangement of 
pleins and vides harmoniously balanced. The massive 
slab of table, the plaster head, give an impression of 


strength. It is this strength which, if it were present 


in the “‘ Portrait of Mr. Davidson ’’ (No. 20), would 
transform an interesting into a really fine work. 

Mr. Grant seems to be in a moment of hesitation, 
of uneasiness, a moment when he is not in full posses- 
sion of the whole of his vitality. The deeper qualities 
which are visible in the realism of No. 26 make us wonder 
whether the more superficial realism of his other 
pictures is capable of satisfying him. What does he 
think to-day of his old audacious wanderings? Have the 
strange fruits which he brought back from those excur- 
sions lost all their savour? Are these less exotic, more 
homely ones, which he has gathered for us here, the ones 
which he will choose henceforth to cultivate and improve? 
Tf this be so, let him bring to their cultivation the same 
strenuous effort, the same impulsive enthusiasm with 
which he started on his outlandish travels. Him and 
the other young men of his generation, whose ardour 
seems for the moment to be failing, I would exhort 
to more of boldness, to more of science, to greater 
severity of choice—and, may I add ?’—to less exuberance 
of production. . 

Srwon Bussy. 





THE DRAMA 


MR. DRINKWATER’S DIFFICULTY. 
‘Oliver Cromwell” at His Majesty's. 


As the evening wore away at His Majesty’s Theatre in 
prayer, in the singing of psalms and hymns, in the read- 
ing of Herrick and Marvell, and in the crowning mercy 
of long silences, Mr. Drinkwater’s difficulty became 
clearer and clearer, and the audience, it seemed to me, 
felt more and more sympathy with it and with him. The 
difficulty is this. Here is a play to be written about 
Oliver Cromwell. The writing of Scene | is as easy as 
winking—it writes itself. Cromwell’s House at Ely in 
1639, before the great struggle and his fame. His old, 
old mother avd his wife and daughter and John 
Hampden and Ireton and the farm labourers and song 
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6 T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ih BOOKS 


MAT By Joseph Caillaux. 


to 


a WHITHER FRANCE? 
WHITHER EUROPE? 


With a portrait of the Author and a Special Introduc- 
tion for the English reader. Cloth, 10/- net. 

“Those who believe that to go to the roots of problems 
and to envisage an immense horizon of possibilities is the 
only truly practical method of facing them will follow 


M. Caillaux with almost breathless interest.”—Economic 
Review. 


By Francesco Nitti. 
THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE. 


Second Edition, with a new preface by the Author. 
Cloth, 10/- net. (Third Impression.) 


‘“*This eager and often passionate book is, from the first 
page to the last, a sincere and often weighty attack on 
the Treaty of Versailles. It roundly claims that Germany 


has had neither mercy nor  justice.’”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


By Hermann Klaatsch. 


THE EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS 
OF MANKIND, 

Edited and enlarged by Professor Ado!f Heilbron. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 25/- net. 


“Gives a vivid and modern account of anthropology 
and of man’s development.’—Duaily Mail. 


By Oscar Browning. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 
Cloth, 10/6 net. 

“Mr. Oscar Browning has travelled widely, observed 
keenly, and known almost everyone worth knowing.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 

“The book is a singularly frank document.’’—Cam- 
bridge Review. 


By W. R. Humpbries. 
PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. J. H. P. Murray, 
Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 21/- net. 


This book reveals what is going on to-day in the heart 
of Papua, one of the least known countries in the world. 
It deals with tribes hitherto unheard of by white men, 


and illustrates the beautiful and amazing country in 
which they live. 


By His Holiness The Pope. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 
By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI.) 
With a Foreword by Douglas Freshfield, and an 


Introduction by Dr. Casartelli; Bishop of Salford. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 
“This is a book which will delight climbers and 


interest all who would know more of Pius XI.’s early 
years.”—The Daily Mail. 


By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 
PAN’S PEOPLE: The Lure of Little 
Beasts. Cloth, 9/- net. 

“Mr. Gilbert Coleridge contributes a delightful volume 


to the list of books which make an 1rresistible appeal to 
the hearts of animal lovers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By Edna Brush Perkins. 


THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 10/6 net. 
A thrilling narrative of the adventures and experi- 


ences of two intrepid women in the Mojave Desert, better 
known as Death Valley. 


BaedekKer Guide Books. 
New Editions. 


LONDON and its Environs. 

With 45 Maps and Plans, 18th Edition. 1923. 10/- net. 
SWITZERLAND. 

With 80 Maps, 21 Plans, and 14 Panoramas. 26th 
Edition. 1922. 15/- net. 


Write for descriptive booklet on the Uniform Edition 
of the novels of 


MARK RUTHERFORD 
with notes on his early life by the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. Sent post free on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. 








































































































George Frideric: 
HANDEL 


His Personality &@ His Times 


Newman Flower 

: This is in no sense a technical book, but a study of 
: Handel the man, that — figure whose gift of 
: personality was as great a gift as his melody. The 
: work represents four years of research by the author, 
: and by experts engaged by him, both here and 
: abroad. The pictures alone for this book took over ;: 
: two years to get together. None of the five coloured ; 
: plates have ever been reproduced before, and of the : 
: forty-eight black-and-white plates the majority are : 
:; unknown. 21/- net. : 

















ShackKleton’s-- 


Last Voyage 
The Story of the Quest 
: Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. 


: This is a story of hardship, difficulty, danger, dis- : 
: appointment, tragedy. But it is also a story of high : 
: endeavour and notable achievement. A great feature : 
: of the volume is the hundred pages of reproductions : 
: of wonderful photographs. These cover all phases : 
: of the expedition throughout its whole course. : 
; Apart from the enthralling interest of the narrative : 
: itself, the book will prove to be a standard volume : 
3 of reference on the subject of Antarctica. 30/- net. : 


The Life of 
George Cadbury 


A. G. Gardiner 


* This biography deals with one of the most remark- 
: able careers of modern England. Had George 
: Cadbury lived in the mediwval world his name would 
: have been among the legends of the saints. Fortune 
: cast his lot in the great industrial struggle, and the 
: way in which the mystic accommodated himself to 
: the realism of commerce and achieved the double 
: distinction of founding a colossal business and 
: becoming the most illustrious of social reformers is 
: @ theme of rare human interest. 10/6 net. 
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The Author of “Tell England” 
Ernest Raymond ditieinalinesin 


Damascus Gate 

This is a study of family psychology, the story 
following the development and the fortunes of two 
cousins, a boy and a girl, who are devoted play- 
mates. The suspended interest lies in the double 
problem: which of the two really adventures suc- 
cessfully, and which of their two loves will succumb 
—the passionate love they feel for their mates, or 
the sexless love they have always known re “= 

net. 














I. A. R. Wylie ai ccnspdeipateinnseiinely 
Side Shows 


The stories contained in this book are probably the 
best that this versatile authoress and great artist 
in short stories has yet written. There is here a 
wide variety of setting; a range of characters who 
elicit the deepest interest; humour and pathos, and 
with it all a knowledge of the real life that is in the 
heart of humanity. 7 


Christopher Culley--- 
Stella Lindsay 


The open plains and unconventional life of Texas 
form the atmosphere of this story, which links up 
the fates of two young people whose environments 
and outlooks on life had been altogether different. 
While the author is mainly concerned with a study 
of the mind and nature of his heroine—an English : 
irl who has gone out to inspect a ranch she had 
erited—the tale is an adventurous one with no 
lack of exciting incidents. 7/6 net. 
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and prayer. It was a good scene and it moved one, 
simply because it put upon the stage a piece of English 
history. This, I said to myself, is a chronicle play, and 
not a bad one; it is ‘“‘ getting at me,’’ because it is 
making me feel, by a skilful use of dramatic illusion, that 
there before my eyes are Cromwell and Hampden 
beginning their great struggle for English liberties. It 
is all so old and yet so much a part of me and 
of ‘‘ England ”’’ that I am getting quite rightly a little 
choky in the throat and a little damp about the eyes. 
This feeling just succeeded in lasting through Scene |, 
though even there, towards the end, I began to have an 
uneasy foreboding of Mr. Drinkwater’s difficulty. You 
can put Cromwell upon the stage, and when you have 
got him there, you can make him kiss his old, 
old mother, and sing a hymn and pray, and play, like 
Drake, a game of bowls. You can get a certain amount 
of honest padding out of history books and put it into 
his mouth; you can show him making a speech in the 
House of Commons, or in a tent at Naseby, or in his 
drawing-room, or in Hampton Court, or, if the worst 
comes to the worst, you can always fall back upon a 
hymn or prayer. But if he has to speak like an ordinary 
human being, if he merely has to say something, what 
can he say? Yes, what can he say? There was poor 
Mr. Drinkwater’s difficulty, which applied not only to 
Cromwell, but also, of course, to Hampden and Ireton 
and King Charles, and even to Cromwell’s old, old 
mother. There they all were on the stage, historical 
characters, and they had to say something, and yet there 
was nothing which they could possibly say. In a minor 
way everyone has found himself in this difficulty—at a 
dinner party, for instance. You know that you must 
think of something to say to your neighbour, and 
instantly your mind becomes a complete blank, and you 
feel that there is not a single subject in the whole world 


about which it is possible to string together a halting ~ 


sentence. Mr. Drinkwater’s difficulty was, of course, far 
more painful, because he had, as it were, to think of 
something for all the diners to say, and the party was 
composed of Cromwell, Hampden, Charles I., &c. 

Mr. Drinkwater had, in the end, to give it up; 
the problem beat him. In the first scene he was helped 
by the fact that the characters had to explain who they 
were and what was going to happen. After that he 
struggled nobly, making them deliver orations and 
dictate letters and read famous poems aloud. But more 
and more he had to resort to the hymns and prayers as 
the only alternative to silence. For ever it became 
more obvious that, as there was nothing that his 
characters could say, they would simply have to remain 
silent. And, in fact, towards the end of the play, my 
impression is that, when not praying or singing, they 
were silent. It should be mentioned that by an 
extremely ingenious dramatic device Mr. Drinkwater 
contrived that one of his unfortunate characters should 
have his tongue torn out by the Star Chamber in 
Scene 2, so that in the six following scenes it was 
absolutely impossible for him to say anything. 

Mr. Ainley did his best to make Cromwell 
impressive, and Miss Irene Rooke in the first scene 
acted with distinction as Cromwell’s mother. 


L. W. 





SCIENCE 


SEEING WITH THE NOSE. 


Ir had long been difficult to explain how it was that 
somnambulists manage, even when their eyes are 
bandaged or closed, to avoid objects when they are walk- 
ing about in a lighted room ; no satisfactory explanation 
had been given until Dr. Farigoule made his extra- 
ordinary discovery a few years ago. Dr. Farigoule, who 
is better known as Jules Romains, the author of “ Les 
Copains’’ and “ Mort de Quelqu’un,’”’ did not com- 
mence his investigations only for the purpose of solving 


this problem; he had another difficulty. He was not 
satisfied about the functions which had been assigned to 
certain of the little corpuscles just beneath the surface 
of the skin, and he thought that perhaps they played a 
part in the state of somnambulism which might account 
for the apparent vague awareness of the external world 
which is so often indicated in the phenomena connected 
with that state. 

His first step was to produce a deep state of 
hypnosis in an individual, which he considered to be 
analogous to the state of somnambulism, and then he 
tried to call forth the mysterious faculty which he 
believed to be present. He bandaged the subject’s eyes, 
laid bare some part of his body, and then told him that 
he was going to be provided with a newspaper, and was 
to read the headlines. After some time he managed to 
spell out the title of the paper, which was composed of 
letters 30mm. high and 5mm. thick, and then he went 
on to spell out the title of an article composed of letters 
5mm. high and Imm. thick. This was the first sign of 
success ; but the subject was so tired when he came out of 
his sleep that he refused to take part in the subsequent 
experiments. Then followed five series of investigations 
on five different subjects. Apparatus was constructed 
so that letters, photographs, &c., could be presented, in 
a kind of box which prevented any rays of light from 
the objects reaching the eyes ; so that there was no ques- 
tion of retinal vision. The cards on which the letters, 
figures, &c., were written could be turned to face the 
part of the body which was being examined, or could be 
placed with their backs to the subject and facing into 
the box. The results were exactly what one would have 
expected. When the cards faced away from the subject 
he could not read what was on them; when he turned 
the box round so that the card was facing him, but so 
that the back wall of the box was in the way, he was 
again unable to read. 

Colours were adequately distinguished, but there 
was a very odd fact about peripheral colour vision ; 
the mucous membrane of the nose is particularly 
sensitive to colour. This is not due to the smell, 
because the sense of smell can be occupied in various 
different ways, while the colour discrimination remains 
accurate. These facts, together with the absence of 
vision in a darkened room, seemed to show that some 
process was at work in which light played the same part 
which it plays in ordinary retinal vision. 

The spatial perception of surface vision is liable to 
error. For instance, when three figures are arranged 
in a frame forming the number 492, the subject may 
read 249 or 924, and be “almost certain’’ that he is 
correct. Such mistakes are important, because they 
seem to rule out any explanation in terms of telepathy. 
This latter explanation is also made unplausible by the 
experiments which Dr. Farigoule performed on himself. 
He sat in front of a bright object with his eyes bandaged, 
and tried to evoke his own surface vision by a concen- 
tration of attention. The first dozen sittings were with- 
out any result ; he had an idea that he must, as he puts 
it, “look internally ’’ for the images. Abandoning this 
attitude, he tried again for twenty-one sittings, direct- 
ing his attention outside himself. Gradually he became 
more and more able to see the objects before him, and at 
last achieved a state in which he was able to see equally 
well in front and behind, but not both at the same time. 
The attention has in some way to be transferred from 
the front of the body to the back, so that it is possible 
to see the whole room by means of such successive direc- 
tions of attention. He described this experience, in con- 
versation, as being “like looking at a room which was 
partially filled with smoke, and whose shutters were half- 
closed ’’ ; the objects in the room were dim forms which 
could only be distinguished with difficulty. 

What, then, is the physiological explanation of 
these phenomena? Dr. Farigoule believes that the little 
corpuscles, whose function is not determined, are none 
other than little eyes. They are present in groups all 
over the body, and have been described by Ranvier, 
after whom they are named. They consist of a neural 
expansion, like a retina, a cell resting on it which might 

act as a refractive body, and a nerve fibre which might 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & Co’s. LIST 


A GREAT CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


ALFRED YARROW 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW) 


With many coloured and other illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a real romance of commerce, the life of a man who, 
starting from small beginnings, has become a great captain in 
industry. 

It is a record that will delight not only those who know 
Sir Alfred Yarrow, but every one who can admire a life where 
— talents have been combined with character and public 
spirit. 








A Novel about Real People that is making Real People think. 


The Breath of Scandal 


By EDWIN BALMER. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bystander.—“ A fine piece of work, very carefully written, 
and most interesting to read.” 


A dramatic love story by a new writer. 


The Silken Scarf 


By L. C. HOBART. 7s, 6d. net. 


Daily Mail.— Told with admirable spirit.” 
Daily Express.—“ A first novel of great promise.” 


Third Edition Ready. 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—‘ It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more thrilling than this mysterious and astounding book.” 


The Stranger, and Other Poems 


By BRYCE McMASTER. 5s. net. 
Freeman’s Journal.— His sense of the felicitous word, 
his real delight in natural beauty and his discernment of 
poetic imagery in ordinary things give a distinction to each of 
a 9 poems that is reminiscent of Aubrey de Vere at his 


Letters on Practical Banking 
By J. BRUNTON, Author of “Bankers & Borrowers.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

London: Edward Arnold & Co., 

41 and 43, Maddox Street, W.1 





























































The Art of 
Thomas Hardy 


By LIONEL JOHNSON. New Edition, with 
a Supplementary Chapter on Thomas Hardy’s 
Poetry by J. E. BARTON, M.A., revised Biblio- 
graphy by JOHN LANE, a new portrait 
of Hardy by VERNON HILL and a portrait by 
WILLIAM STRANG. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A long-awaited new edition of one of the best 
critical works of the last fifty years, which contains 


some of Lionel Johnson’s finest and richest prose, and 
which has long been out of print. 








My Adventures in 
Bolshevik Russia 


By ODETTE KEUN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


H. G. WELLS says, in a signed review in the 
“ Adelphi” : 

“A very instructive and distressing book. 
‘ My Adventures in Bolshevik Russia’ is Odette Keun’s 
own translation of her ‘Sous Lénine,’ and no one 
could have translated her better. All intelligent people 
will soon be reading her.”’ 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. 3 3 W.!1 
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AN EXHIBITION OF XxX 
CENTURY PRINTED BOOKS 


at The Medici Gaileries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


An International Exhibition of books 
produced under the ordinary condi- 
tions of commerce, 


ENTRANCE FREE 


Open 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Until 
Saturdays, 10 to 1. June 30th 











LETTERS OF STEPHEN 
REYNOLDS 16/- 


Edited by HAROLD WRIGHT. 


‘* These letters, admirably edited and admirably pro- 
duced, induce in one the pleasant illusion of having been 
admitted to the friendchip of a fine man.”—The Daily 
News. 

“The extracts from his outspoken diary and frank 
letters now brought together complete the picture of a very 
remarkable personality.” —T'he may 

‘**T heartily recommend this admirably edited book to 
all lovers of good literature.’,—CrciL HARMSWORTH in 
The Nation and Atheneum. 
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H “WV AYFARER” is now contributing his m 
“Tondon Diary” to THE NEWu 
STATESMAN. Every Saturday — 6d. & 
Specimen copy Sevenpence from | 

THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., London, W.C.2. — 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 


Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endowment 
Assurance Policy. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 














A New book by E. M. Forster, author 
of Howards End. 


PHAROS AND PHARILLON 


“This enchanting book.”—W. J. TURNER, 5 a 
in The Daily Herald. 

“Tt is certain that Mr. Forster has never yet been 
so convincingly himself, or so manifestly different from 
his fellow-writers.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


TOLSTO’S LOVE LETTERS 


With an Essay on Tolstoi by PAUL 5 /- 

BIRYUKOV. 

‘¢ Even without the magic name of Tolstoi these letters 
would compel excited interest.”—Syivia LYND in The 
Daily News. 

‘“‘These letters are remarkable.”—DESMOND Mac- 
CartHy in The New Statesman. 
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be an optic nerve. These “ ocelles,’’ as Farigoule calls 
them, are very small, which accounts for the fact that 
vision is possible through cotton or woollen materials 
when placed close up against the body. His theory is 
that each “ ocelle’’ receives an image, and, just as occurs 
in the eyes of certain of the lower animals, these images 
somehow go to form one large image. How this happens 
is a mystery; but it is accepted in the case of some 
insects, and so there seems to be no insuperable difficulty 
in accepting it here. It is also found that the larger 
the surface of the body stimulated, the better the vision. 
Often the subjects held objects before various parts of 
their bodies successively, when they were allowed to 
handle the apparatus themselves. 

It would seem that Dr. Farigoule has discovered a 
method of perception which the human organism has, as 
it were, grown out of with the development of the eyes. 
He finds that the further down the scale of animals you 
go, the more developed the cells are. Their function can 
be reinstated by artificial means, and, with greater diffi- 
culty, and by the application of other methods, it can 
be brought back in the waking state. 

In spite of the attitude adopted by physiologists 
and psychologists, who have ignored Dr. Farigoule’s 
work because of the extraordinary nature of his dis- 
covery, several Frenchmen have confirmed his results. 
The literature consists of Dr. Farigoule’s book ‘ La 
Vision Extra-rétinienne,’’ which is being translated into 
English and published by Kegan Paul, and an article 
in the “ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ’’ for February, 1923, 
giving an account of some of the work subsequent to 
the experiments described in the book. — 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


For the pocket edition in six volumes of the novels of 
“Mark Rutherford,” to be issued by Messrs. Fisher Unwin, 
Mr. H. W. Massingham has supplied an introductory essay. 

* * * 


Tue forthcoming books of Messrs. Thornton Butter- 
worth include “ Sir Bartle Frere: a Footnote to the History 
of the British Empire,” by Mr. Basil Worsfold, who, in 
presenting the case for Frere, prints the hitherto unpub- 
lished correspondence between him and the Colonial 
Secretary of his time ; and “ The Tragedy of Central Europe,” 
observed and recorded by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 

* * * 

Tue Bristol publishing firm, Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, 
will in future be established at 6, Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, W.C. While the Bristol offices will con- 
tinue, as they have done for nearly seventy years, to deal 
with local printing and publishing, the intention is that 
the firm’s general activity shall be further developed from 
metropolitan headquarters. 

* x * 

Mareinatia for many literary enthusiasms are suggested 
by two new booksellers’ catalogues. Messrs. Dulau’s 103rd 
list is long, but consistently out of the common. Groups of 
books which belonged to Lewis Carroll and to Charles Lamb, 
single association copies inscribed by Cowper, Coleridge, 
Boswell, Scott, Wordsworth, or other eminent authors, are 
here noted. Messrs. Dobell’s twenty-fourth list enumerates 
autographs in great variety. Among them are a poem by the 
immortal Elkanah Settle, and a letter of that sparing cor- 
respondent William Hazlitt. ; 

” * * 

A TRULY rare and informative Shelley publication will 
come up for sale at Sotheby’s next Monday. It is one of 
the twelve copies of “ Shelley and Mary ”—four volumes— 
printed by Lady Shelley in 1882, containing “all the letters 
and other documents of a biographical character at present 
in the hands of Shelley’s representatives ”—that is to say, 
including the contents of the reserved papers in the Bodleian 
Library. ‘The copy has marginalia by Lady Shelley. 

* * » 


A sERVICE to a curious form of bibliography has 
been done by Messrs. Grafton in issuing a catalogue of 


horn-books in their hands. The collection offered for sale, 
excellently described and photographed, is an extraordinary 
one. Whereas there are only three horn-books in the British 
Museum, here are gathered no less than fifty, in ivory, silver, 
wood, cardboard, and brass. Such is the basis of the col- 
lection ; it also comprises a great many items the authenticity 
of which does not satisfy the cataloguers. 
* * * 

Tue books of Ernst Magnus (1850-1910), forming a 
valuable and ample selection of German literature, are the 
subject of a list: issued by Joseph Baer, Hochstrasse 6, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Not only the first and other important 
editions of the great writers abound in this list, but also 
biographical and critical publications referring to them. 
Thus, almost seventy pages relate to the direct and secondary 
literature of Goethe. A group of translations from the 
English includes the first appearance of several of Dickens’s 
works in German. 

* * * 

Tue shades of the old booksellers ought to be contented 
with the development of “ popular” literature, of which the 
periodical issue of such great undertakings as “ The Outline 
of Literature and Art” gives so striking a proof. Another 
direction is indicated by “Open Air,” the new monthly 
magazine produced by the conductors of “Country Life.” 
This most generously illustrated periodical seems to carry 
on not only the tradition of the Charles Knights, but also 
that of the many rural essayists, among whom Miss Mitford 
and Frank Buckland may be cited to show the contrast and 
the congeniality. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sat. 9. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The New Zealand Flora,” 
r. A. W. Hill. 

Sun. 10. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Utopia,” 
Mr. John M. Robertson. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C. 1), 5.— 
‘** Arabian Adventures,’’ Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 

Mon. 11. Victoria League (Guildhall), 3.—Speakers: The 
Dowager Countess of Jersey, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, and Mr. Frank Tate 
(Victoria, Australia). 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Unknown Central Europe,” 
Mr. Norman Fryer. 

Tues. 12. Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘ North Borneo,” 
Major Owen Rutter. 

University College, 5.—‘*‘ The Structure and Beha- 
viour of the Molecule,’’ Lecture III., Prof. G. N. 
Lewis (of the University of California). 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Conflict within the 
Greek Moral Ideal,’’ Lecture II., Miss H. D. 
Oakeley. 

Zoological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ The Structure of the Skull 
in the Carnivorous Dinocephalian Reptiles,’’ Mr. R. 
Broom ; and other Papers. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Social 
Transitions among the Natives of New Georgia,” 
Rev. W. H. Leembrugger. 

Wed. 13. University College, 3.—‘‘The Composition of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’”’ Barlow Lecture IV., Prof. 
E. G. Gardner. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norwegian Literature of 
the Present Day,’’ Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Economic and Statistical 
Aspects of a Capital Levy,’ Newmarch Lecture 
IV., Sir Josiah C. Stamp. 

Thurs. 14. Royal Society, 4 30.—‘‘ Magnetic Phenomena in the 
Region of the South Magnetic Pole,’”” Mr. C. Chree ; 
and other Papers. 

i Historical Society, 5.—The Alexander Prize 

ssay. 
Fri. 15. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The Influence of Race 
on Early Indian Art,” Sir John H. Marshall. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Swiss 
Literature,” Lecture III., Dr. Paul Lang. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘The Life History of an 
Alpha Particle,’ Sir Ernest Rutherford. 

[The League of Nations Union is arranging two Summer 
Schools. The first will be held at Oxford from the 23rd to the 
30th of July, the inaugural address being given by Mr. H. A. L 
Fisher, and the closing lecture by Prof. Gilbert Murray. The 
second School will be held at Geneva, from the 4th to the 
10th of August. This School is being held in close co-operation 
with the Secretariat of the League and the Internationa] Labour 
Office. Applications referrmg to either School should be 
addressed to the Genera) Secretary of the Union, 15, Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S8.W. 1.] 
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You can hang an Onoto 
over a dress shirt 


—or pack it in your linen and it will not leak. 


The self-filling safety Onoto only gives ink when 
you want it. You control the ink-flow, you shut it 
off by a twist of the finger and thumb. 

The Onoto fills itself, by an original method. It is 
the best type of self-filling safety pen on the market. 
It holds more ink than any other self-filling pen. 

British craftsmanship is responsible for its beautiful! 
design and finish, British invention for its unique 
method of filling and its safety device. Ask to see 
the Onoto Streamline Model at your Stationer’s. 
Price 21/- 


Onoto'<Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110 BUNHILL ROW LONDON EC.1 
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FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
WORK 


The Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends needs money for urgently 
necessary reconstruction work in the 
Vilna district of POLAND, where 
peasants are living in water-logged 
dug outs, from which the water has 
to be baled out daily. 


In RUSSIA, should the harvest be 
satisfactory, there will still be need for 
reconstruction work and assistance to 
orphanages. 


In AUSTRIA the Land Settlement 


movement needs continued support. 


Friends are also working in 
GERMANY where relief is being 
administered by the Council for Inter- 
national Service. : 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either 
country, should be sent to Friends’ Relief Com- 
mittee (Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund and the Save the Children Fund in the 
“ All-British Appeal” for the Famine in Russia 


TOM eee 
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“The Sister of Literature-Tobaces’ 
Prof Sir Walter Raieigh in the Times 


do anything but die” 
<4 -CHARLES 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 


IO; I/- 


Per oz. Per oz. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. 
DOBSON (Rev. C. C.). .The Empty Tomb and the Risen Lord, Il. 


Wells Gardner, 3/6. 

FORMBY (Rev. C. W.). The Unveiling of the Fall. Williams & 
10/-. 

(R. C.). The Minister in the Modern World. Black, 3/6. 

GRIFFITHS (J. 8.). The Exodus in the Light of Archmology. Fore- 
word by Dean Wace. tt, 2/6. 

*NEW PRAYER BOOK: PROPOSALS FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
BOOK OF ge PRAYER. Foreword by Bishop Temple. 
Part I. Milford 

POLLARD (Rev. 44 F.). On the Third Day: Evidences for the 
Bodily Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wells Gerdner, 2/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
CASE (Prof. Clarence Marsh). Non-Violent Coercion: a Study in 
Methods of Social Pressure. Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 
COX (George Clarke). The Public Conscience: Social Judgments in 
Statute and Common Law. Introd. by R. C. Cabot. Allen & Unwin, 
12/6. 


FERRIS (William). The Gaelic Commonwealth: being the Political 
and Economic a for the Irish Progressive Party. Dublin, 
Talbot Press, 2/6. 

*HAYNES (E. S. P.). The Enemies of Liberty. Grant Richards, 6/-. 

*ISHII (Tokichi). A Gentleman in Prison: Confessions written in 
Tokyo Prison. Tr. by Caroline Macdonald. Pors. Student 
Christian Movement, 4/6. 

NEARING (Scott). The Next Step: a Plan for Economic World 
Federation. Labour Publishing Co., 2/-. 

NORTON (Thomas James). The onstitution of the United States : 
its Sources and its Application. Allen & Unwin, 8/6. 

ROTHSTEIN (Andrew), ed. The Soviet Constitution. Labour 
Publishing Co., 5/-. 

*WADIA (Prof. 4 R.). The Ethics of Feminism: a Study of the 
Revolt of Woman. Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 


EDUCATION. 

ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA (F. de). Tierra y Raza: Cuentos Espafioles. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3/6. 

DANTE. La Vita Nuova. Ed. by Kenneth McKenzie (Heath’s 

Modern Language Series). Il. Heath, 6/- 

*FINDLAY (J. J.). The Children of England : a Contribution to Social. 
History and to Education. Methuen, 7/6. 

MARRIOTT (J. W.). Exercises in Thinking and Expressing: for 
Use sg Day Schools, Evening Schools, and Adult Classes. 
Harra 

MORGAN P B.), ed. Tales of Troy (Darton’s Classical Readers). 
Il. Wells Gardner, 2/-. 

MORT (Frederick). Elementary Regional Geography: Of Asia: 
The Americas; Of Africa and Australasia. Maps & diags. 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 10d. each. 

STONER (Winifred Sackville). Natvral Education. Lane, 6/-. 

WATERFALL (Edith Anna). The Day Continuation School in 
England: its Function and Future. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. ° 

WHITE (E. M.). The Teaching of Modern Civics. Harrap, 3/6. 


SCIENCE. 

BOWER (F. O.). The Ferns (Filicales) Treated Comparatively with 
a View to their Natural Classification: Vol. I. Criteria of Com- 
parison. Il. Cambridge Univ. Press, 30/-. 

*FABRE (Jean Henri). he Wonder Book of Chemistry. Tr. by 
Florence C. Bicknell. Fisher Unwin, 10/-. 

HUTCHINSON’S SPLENDOUR OF THE HEAVENS. Part I. I. 
Hutchinson, 1/3. 

LEIGHTON (Gerald). Botulism and Food Preservation: the Loch 
Maree Tragedy. Il. Collins, 10/-. 

McCABE (Joseph). The Wonders of the Stars. Watts, 3/-. 

PHILIP’S WIRELESS MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN. Philip, 2/6. 
*THORNDIKE (Lynn). A History of Magic and Experimenta: Science 
during the First Thirteen Centuries. 2 vols. Macmillan, 42/-. 
WORSNOP (B. L.) and FLINT (H. T.). Advanced Practical Physics 

for Students. 394 diags. and il. Methuen, 21/-. 


MEDICAL. 

KRAUSE (Allen K.). Environment and Resistance in Tuberculosis. 
Baltimore, Md., Williams & Wilkins Co., $1.60. 

NEWMAN (Sir George). Recent Advances in Medical Education in 
England : F Memorandum addressed to the Minister of Health. 
H.M.8.0O., 1/3. 

*ROSS (Col. Sir Ronald). Memoirs. With a Full Account of the Great 
Malaria Problem and its Solution. Pl. Murray, 24/-. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
ELEY (Charles). Gardening for the Twentieth Century. Il Murray, 
16/- 


ELLIS (E. T.). Allotment Gardening for Profit: a Book for Amateur 
Gardeners. Jas. Clarke, 2/-. 

HENSLOW (T. Geoffrey W.). Garden Construction. Il. Odhams, 15/-. 

HUGHES (T. Herold) and LAMBORN (E. A. G.). Towns and Town- 
Planning, Ancient and Modern. Il. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 15/-. 

MELVILLE (Fred. J.). Rare Stamps: How to Recognise Them. 
Il. Melville Book Co., 2, Plumstead a Street, 1/-. 

ROBERTS gd Howard). The Public Speaker and What is 
Required of Him. Routledge, 4/6. 

SIMON (André L.). The Supply, the Care, and the Sale of Wine. 
Duckworth, 5/-. 

STEBBING (E. P.). The Forests of India. Il. Vol. II. Lane, 42/-. 

— oe The Wheelwright’s Shop. I]. Cambridge Univ. 

ress, 4 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 

*ADAMS (Joseph). Salmon and Trout Angling: its Theory and 
Practice. Foreword by the Marquess of Hartington. I. 
Hutchinson, 16/-. 

CLARK (G. W.). Reynard: the Case against the Fox. Lode, 
Cambridge, the Author, Homeland, Anglesey Abbey, 1/-. 


FICTION. 

ABBOT (Willis J.). Philip Derby, Reporter. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
“eee (Cecil). Angels’ Tears. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
a . a Silhouette. Chapman & Dodd, T/-. 

R (Amy J.). Mary of Many Loves. Long, T/-. 
BEDFORD. JONES (H.). The Mesa Trail. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
moo —— Most Loving Mere Folly. Hodder & 

ug 

BORGESE (G. A.). I Viviei Morti. Rome, Mondadori, 10 lire. 
BOWER (B. M.). The Gringos. Methuen, 7/6. 


BROWN (Bernice). The Shining Road. Putnam, 7/6. 

BURROUGHS (Edgar Rice). The Chessmen of Mars. Methuen, 7/6. 

COLLINS (W. J. Townsend). Tales from the New Mabinogion. 
~~ by Fred Richards. Baynard Press, Chryssell Road, 


COOK (Marjorie G.). Another Way of Love. Heinemann, 7/6. 

CULLEY (Christopher). Stella Lindsay. Cassell, 7/6. 

EDGINTON (May). Trust Emily. Chapman & Dodd, 3/6. 

EVERETI-GREEN (E.). Lynette Lynton. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 

GAUMENT (Jean) and CE (Camille). La Grand’ Route des Hommes. 
Paris, Grasset, 7fr. 

GOULD (Nat). Beating the Favourite. Long, 7/-. 

GRENDON (Felix). The Love Chase. Hurst "& Blackett, 7/6. 

a’ ee (Nicholas). A Tapestry of Tales. Oxford, Blackwell, 


1/3. 
— (Arthur Preston). The Heritage of the Hills. Methuen, 


HARRIS- BURLAND (J. B.). The Red Moon. Long, 7/-. 
ae (Joseph). The Game and the Candle. Hodder & 
ug: 
LE QUEUX. (William). The Bronze Face. Ward & Ick, 7/-. 
LEROUX (Gaston). Chéri-Bibi and Cecily. Tr. by Hannaford 
Bennett. Werner Laurie, 7/6. 
LEWIS (Sinclair). Our Mr. Wrenn: the Romantic Adventures of a 
Gentle Man. Cape, 7/6. 
*MILLIN (Sarah Gertrude). The Jordans. Collins, 7/6. 
m hy Heaton). Bayete! ‘“ Hail to the King! ” Allen & 
nwin 
ROWLANDS Effie A.). The Flame of Love. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
*THOMAS (F. W.). Saturday Nights. Putnam, 2/6. 
THOMPSON (Vance). The Pointed Tower. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*TINAYRE (Marcelle). Priscilla Séverac. Done into English by 
F, Mabel Robinson. Fisher Unwin, 6/-. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
ACRES (W. Marston). London and Westminster in History and 
Literature. Fisher Unwin, 6/-. 
*BEERSKI (P. Jeannerat de). Angkor: Ruins in Cambodia. 65 il. 
Grant Richards, 18/-. : 
KAPLAN (Rose Mary). Pamela in Paris: Forty-five Places to See. 
Simpkin & Marshall, 6/-. 
®MADAN (Falconer). Oxford outside the Guide-Books. Il. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 3/6. 
aa my ory A Woman's Impressions of German New Guinea. 
ne 
*SCHREINER (Olive). Thoughts on South Africa. Fisher Unwin, 21/-. 
SPENCE (Lewis). The Gods of Mexico. Il. Fisher Unwin, 30/-. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

CREIGHTON (Louise). G. A. Selwyn, D.D., Bishop of New Zealand 
and Lichfield. 2 maps. Longmans, 5 

= tes (Harry). td Note-Book, at Home and Abroad. Il. 

man & Hall, 12/6. 

eELLIS Ps. M.), ed. "A Mid- Victorian Pepys: the Letters and Memoirs 
of Sir William Hardman. Il. Palmer, 25/-. 

FERGUSSON (Rev. A. W.). Sons cf the Manse. Dundee, J. P. Mathew 
& Co., Caxton House, 10/-. 
JENKINS (L. Hadow). General Frederick Young, First Commandant 
of Sirmur Battalion, Second Gurkha Rifles. Il. Routledge, 8/6. 
MEATH (Reginald, 12th Earl of). Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. 
Il. Murray, 18/-. 

PTASCHKINA (Nelly). The Diary of Nelly Ptaschkina. Tr. by 
Pauline de Chary. Cape, 7/6. 

*SPENCDR (Alfred), ed. Memoirs of William Hickey: Vol. III. 
1782-90. Hurst & Blackett, 15/-. 


HISTORY. 
DIBELIUS (Wilhelm) England. 2 vols. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 


Anstalt. 

*HENDERSON (Bernard W.). The Life and Principate of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Il. Methuen, 15/-. 

LODGE (Sir Richard). Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth 
Century: Ford Lectures. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 14/-. 

REES (J. Aubrey). The Worshipful Company of Grocers: an 
Historical Retrospect, 1345-1923. Il. Chapman & Dodd, 12/6. 

RICHMOND (Rear-Admiral H. W.). National Policy and Naval 
Strength, Sixteenth to Twentieth Century. British Academy 
(Milford), 1/-. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
a ae CATHOLIQUE FRANCAIS, 1923. Paris, Bloud & Gay, 


5fr. 

CHAMBERS’S gS capeeeeenaae Revised Ed.—Vol. II. Beau to Cata. 
Il. Chambers, 20/-. 

*STATESMAN’S YEAR: BOOK, 1923. Macmillan, 20/-. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

ABBEY CLASSICS. VIII. Thoughts on Hunting. By Peter Beckford. 
Introd. by Charles Richardson.—IX. The Letters of Runnymede. 
By Benjamin Disraeli. Introd. by Francis Bickley.—X. Zadig. 
By Voltaire. Introd. by A. B. Walkley.—XI and XII. Mardi. 
By Herman Melville.—XIII. Daphnis and Chloe. By Longus. 
Tr. by George Thornley, 1657. Introd. by George Saintsbury. 
Chapman & Dodd, 3/6 each. 

BRODERICK (John T.). Pulling Together (with Sequel). Introd. by 
Charles P. Steinmetz. 6th Ed. Schenectady, N.Y., Robson & 


Adee, $2. 

EGBERT (H. M.). My Lady of the Nile. Hodder & Stoughton, 2/6. 

FRANCE (Anatole). The Garden of Epicurus. Tr. by Alfred Allinson. 
—Crainquebille; Putois; Riquet; and Other Tales. Tr. by Winifred 
Stephens. Lane, 2/6 each. 

*HARDY (Thomas). Collected Poems. Thin-Paper Ed. Macmillan, 


HUTCHINSON’S LIBRARY OF STANDARD LIVES. Napoleon. By 
F. de Bourrienne.—Nelson. By Robert Southey.—Marie Antoinette. 
By Madame ae —Queen Elizabeth. By Agnes Strickland. 
Hutchinson, 2/- each 

KEARTON (Richard). The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate.— 
oe = Friends. Il. by Cherry Kearton.. Revised Eds. Cassell, 

- each. 

LANG (Andrew). Poetical Works. Ed. by Mrs. Lang. 4 vols. 
Longmans, 42/- 

MATHEWS (Shailer). The French Revolution, 1789-1815. Enlarged 

PRENDE ERGAST. (3 - 

ENDERGA (John P.). The Cromwellian Settlement of Irelan 
3rd E Dublin, Mellifont Press, -. _ 
soUVESTRE (Pierre) and ALLAIN (Marcel). The —~ ied of Juve. 
h_ Ed.—Messengers of Evil. Stanley Paul, 3/6 each 

STOCK (Ralph). uth of the Line. Heinemann, 7/6. 

THOMSON (John). Francis Thompson, Poet and Mystic. 3rd 
Enlarged Ed. Pors. Simpkin & Marshall, 5/-. 

WALPOLE (Horace). The Castle of Otranto. With Scott’s Introd. 
Pref. by Caroline Spurgeon. Chatto & Windus, 5/-, 

WORLD'S CLASSICS. Plays. By Leo Tolstoy. Tr. by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. Complete ot — A Russian —- By 
Serghei Aksakoff. Tr. by J. D. Duff. Milford, 2/- each 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS !— 
: HE Australlan Mutual Provident Society ts Mutual. S N OW D O N 
: That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, AND 
the ciety, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is W E L § H H | (; H L AN D § 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members ere its best advertise- 
; Sescnen Galle Wh pecan sume ase beset tee bemmin, pur 
sesses in @ aniewe degree the combination of high’ interest WELSH a be yee! 
earnings, a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. 3 pages, us ins 
, The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be HIGHLAND beautifully printed, 1s. 3d., post 
sent full particulars on application. Please mention this publica- free, from Manager, Snowden 
y "" EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR STORY __|_Rattiay, Lianberis. 
‘ cunts, ania —- pony iis UNIQUE SEVEN DAYS’ HOTEL,with Excursions 
ssets, r 3 
New Ordinary Business for 1922, £10,826,000. HOLIDAY ps tenant genni no get 
a Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1021, £1,500,000. T oO U R Car aan Bay illustrated pro- 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT gramme from Manager, Snowdon 
a SOCIETY £8 8s. Railway, Lianberis. 
& London Office: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. VICTORIA | 18t class. Gircied by mountains, 
overlooking two lovely lakes. 
W. ©. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. HOTEL = oo —- Light, 
Lianberis arages. Finest centre for Snow- 
ny PSU HUMMER ye donia. Brochure from Manager. 
- =LEAGUE OF NATIONSE " REET IEREEERTINR EN iy 
= F ON = 
n. = ee On = THE HUMAN HAIR i 
* = D O [ B i E = Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
; = S By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
d, = — Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
a. = I — Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
= I = “ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
fe. = . , 4 — “The new ts related by the Professor have come upon 
= Submitted to the Financial Committee by a 0 “ pF Dn 5 Ley saiesiinbiaah sai 
= Professors Bruins, Einaudi, Seligman, and = | $ __ restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convinoing.”— 
nd = Sir Josiah Stamp. 2s. net. = Medieal —_" aaa 
= = rice 7d. post free from 
Il. = ALSO = 
wi =| RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BRUSSELS [ J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 9 
= CONFERENCE AND THEIR APPLICATION. =i 2 117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 
ew = Vol. I, 5s. net. Vol. II, 2s. met. Vol. Ill, 1s. net. = ene oes 000 Dc a 
ant Published by ail = ¥ - 
m Alli CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd., 10-12, Orange St., W.C. 2. pjipi= a any 
by 
IIT. A Century of Heroic Service to Humanity ! 
DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 
gs- = For want of YOUR Help. = 
rot 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE i 
- We need each year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. ; for IN FANTS, 
” During the first quarter of 1923 we received gifts equivalent to INVALIDS & the AGED, 
= 108,000 five shillings. F Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
We need to collect during the rest of the year K ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
892,000 five shillings. - ol — senor 
jay, Will you be “one in a million?” ae ere 
vata. NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
Over 59,000 Lives saved. 
LORD HARROWBY., GEORGE F, SHEE,M.A. ° 
ord. uaenn casas Foc omyy Economy and Personal Service 
adig. ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, : 
wg 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | aa = oh Dalen ele 
pane privilege of the wealthy. It 
|. by is open to men of moderate means 
n & and refined tastes. 
2/6. The number of “repeat” orders 
nson. placed by satisfied customers 
ifred = Ss indicates appreciation of the per- 
tan = a . sonal tailoring service rendered 
: is | y by Mr. J. and Mr. I. Goss. 
- epranet 7 Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. 
“a _, selon Reok Cast, T. Goss & Co., 
ate.—- Part of rainproof cover has ' 15, Newgate St., Telephone: 
ssell, Deepens away toshow design ’ Pe ae London, E.C. 1. City 8259 
edie Cycle Saddle: with a * Terry ” spring seat saddle. 
; Tons or Gent’s, Let that wonderful unity of springs 
arged ~ a ; sponge up vibration, and smooth 
land. Lghtwelght ifs ba/e - roads. , Ask wa i to 
eavywei .. 59/6 r one for you to test; tT 
_— Give rider's aeons Satisfaction or pont back ELOCUTION. 
when ordering. ss 
LOCUTION. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
oe Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Eng. ves Private LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING (thinking and 
trod Est. 1855 m | ual simultaneously), VOICE PRODUCTION, Pulpit Delivery, 
— . = Reciting and Reading. Terms fcrwarded.—446, Strand, W.C. 2. 
e and 
By ° 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE SITUATION 


Tue German mark is worth less than the Polish mark, 
less than the Austrian crown. Nothing but the rouble 
now remains to be overtaken. The fresh collapse of the 
mark is a symptom of the progressive deterioration of 
Germany’s economic position. Nevertheless, the 
adjustment between internal prices and external 
exchanges is now so rapid that the practical importance 
of the movement may be over-estimated. The exchange- 
value of the mark is a phenomenon so much more 
definite, so much more intelligible than the vague and 
complicated shapes of the German problem as a whole, 
that we are tempted to substitute for the latter this 
shorthand symbol, so obligingly offered us in one word 
every morning. In truth the depreciation of the mark, 
resulting from actual and prospective inflation, is best 
looked on as a tax on the use of money levied by the 
Government each day from a public still willing to pay it 
for the sake of the convenience of employing money in 
daily life instead of barter. Debts expressed in terms of 
money have long ceased to be of any importance; wages 
and prices are adjusted rapidly; and people in 
Germany now hold such small quantities of cash in the 
form of marks that the injury inflicted on individuals, 
even by a big collapse, is not so considerable as might be 
supposed. Even a well-to-do person will not hold more 
than a few pounds’-worth of marks. This turn-over tax 
on money is inevitably unjust, because money is used for 
contracts and as a store of value, as well as a medium 
of exchange. But by now German economic life has so 
adjusted itself as to reduce to a minimum the injustice 
and inconvenience of the system. At the same time, this 
tax is the only one in present circumstances which the 
Government can levy and collect fast enough to meet 
its needs. 


Index numbers of prices are now calculated in Ger- 
many not every month, but every week. The result is 


remarkable. The general index number of prices 
(including 115 articles, of which only 14 are purely 
articles of import) has been as follows:— 
1923. Dollar Exchange, 
: 4,279 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 1 

» 8 

» 15 

y9 22 


” 


12,195 


The extraordinary rapidity of adjustment during May 
can only be explained by the fact that almost everyone 
in Germany now thinks and calculates in terms of the 
dollar exchange. 


. At the beginning of this week the note circulation 
of the Reichsbank was about 7,587 thousand million 
marks, and the exchange was 350,000 to the £ sterling. 
Thus the gold value of the entire circulation was only 
a little more than £20,000,000, which illustrates from 
another angle the small quantities of cash with which 
Germany can now get along. The Government can 
probably pay its way with weekly receipts from inflation 
not exceeding £1,000,000 a week or a tax of (say) 5 per 
cent. on the present circulation, on the average of one 
week with another. Nearly 1 per cent. a day! It is 
a strong inducement to economize the conveniences of 
cash. But it is not prohibitive. Suppose one carries, on 
the average, notes to the value of £1 in one’s pocket- 
book (the average German carries much less) ; it is well 
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worth while to pay twopence a day (this being the 
amount by which the £1 depreciates while it is in one’s 
pocket) for the convenience of not having to barter with 
cabdrivers and shopkeepers. 


Like the Government, the other banks are con- 
stantly increasing the volume of their loans from the 
Reichsbank, being not at all deterred by the bank rate 
of 18 per cent., which is far below the rate at which they 
are able to lend the money out again to their customers. 
Obviously, the position is very unstable. No one will be 
content to pay the rates of interest now current unless 
he feels the utmost confidence that he will be able to 
repay the loan in a currency worth much less than that 
in which he is borrowing it. The present discounting of 
future possibilities may prove justified by events, as it 
has done hitherto. Nevertheless, the actual situation 
does indicate a heavy discounting of things which have 
not happened yet, and the present technical conditions 
would favour a quick rebound in the event of any 
favourable development. 


By far the worst feature of the situation is the 
tendency towards unemployment, which, after sinking 
almost to zero in the middle of last year, has now risen 
to a high figure, 5.7 per cent. of trade union members 
being unemployed in March, and probably about the 
same now. The financial risks and difficulties of import- 
ing raw materials are leading to Germany’s using up 
her small accumulations of commodities such as copper, 
cotton, jute, and the like, without sufficiently replacing 
them, which may mean yet further unemployment at a 
later date. 


The extent to which production and employment are 
maintained in the Ruhr area itself in face of the blockade 
of exports and imports is noteworthy. Industrially, 
however, the Ruhr is an unusually self-contained 
area. One way and another it can use and work up a 
large proportion of its own output of raw products. But 
the fact that the plant has been overstrained and starved 
of normal repairs and renewals ever since 1914 is also 
an important feature of the situation. Much labour 
is now being employed in the repair and improvement of 
the Ruhr’s own manufacturing plant. 


In spite of increasing unemployment, the collapse 
of the exchanges, and the blockade of the most important 
industrial area, the experience of the war demonstrates 
the mistake which France makes in thinking that she 
can bring about Germany’s capitulation by economic 
pressure of this kind. Great economic distress can be 
caused. But so long as most of Germany remains open 
to foreign markets Germany’s economic situation will 
remain, at the worst, a good deal better than what she 
was able to endure for a long period during the war. 
As we pointed out recently, her harvest prospects are 
better than last year; she can buy essential require- 
ments from abroad ; and her reserves of foreign resources, 
whilst far smaller than is sometimes alleged, are appre- 
ciable, and have not yet been seriously drawn upon. 
Germany cannot be starved out. Provided, therefore, 
that Germany remains courageous and united in the exer- 
cise of this unprecedented weapon of passive resistance, 
a long time may elapse before this resistance can be 


broken down by purely economic causes. 
J. M. K. 





